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p ay NASCENT MANURES. 
fBone — 
‘emai | Reasoning from analogy, all manures must be pre-; or normal condition, however fine the powder, 
r cent. - sented to the plant in the nascent state in order to} even in some of the strongest acids. But or 
~~ their assimilation ; but a safer proposition perhaps, | silica is frequently found in the nascent 
‘yield would be, that many elements of plants, while they | and then it dissolves readily in water; moreover, it 
exist in their normal or natural condition, are as | can be kept in this condition for years; but if heat- 


perfectly unassimilable, or as incapable of affording 





oo the nourishment to them, as they are to animals. condition, and becomes 
they -A hundred illustrations of this law will at once | acids; whereas, before, it woul 
occur to every intelligent minds and the facility | alkalies, or pure water. 
— with which even inorganic compounds unite while 
- in the nascent form, is familiar to all. Every mole- 
ice (or “cule of matter, whether composed of compound or 
a“ simple atoms, seems to have a form of its own, and 
out df unti} it has assumed this form, or state of aggrega- 
Ne sat tidh, it is in the nascent state, or in an allontropic ! 
Iso, a ition. “ aca) manures. 
) pure « While in this nascent state, its tendency to unite 
-alf by with other bodies which have an affinity for it, is! E a 
. wonderfully increased ; indeed, it is often the only | moniacal exhalations. Moreover, we have) 
‘ condition in which two substances will combine. | ible mode of accounting for nitre beds, ag 
rrant- The celebrated Faraday attachesso much impor-; 
Ere: : tance to this nascent, as contrasted with the normal | 
anil condition, that a few months since he expressed the | ; 
we opinion that ozone is merely oxygen in the nascent, | lime. 
sER.° or allontropic condition. 
n : .. Lime and Magnesia, when recently slacked, are 
249° f eapable of uniting more freely with other substan- 





; if however, the slacked lime or magnesia is 
pt for a long time, even although perfectly ex- 
sluded from the ‘air, it will gradually assume the 
form of granulesyand ergy pa these molecules 
will, form crystals, or the owets order of organ- 
isms; and these organisms seem to possess a degree 
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245 
Fo of resistance to external force analagous to the resis- 
247 ince. ofthe higher organisms; indeed, the more 
47, 248 perfec ge of the same substance and in the 
¥... same solution, wiligrow and become more perfect, at 
248. the expense of those which are irregular. Upon 
4 ~T. this pr le, the imperfect crystals may be said fo 
29 9 §. be approximating to the allontropic condition, or 
im, 5 nascent state, while the perfect crystal is in the 
249 # normal condition. 


It may be said,that extent of surface is one of the 
causes of this, and a better illustration is sand, or 
"TP “quartz, which is perfectly insoluble in its natural 
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ed to the temperature of 260° it assumes its normal 
perfectly insoluble even in 
dissolve in acids, 


Lime and Magnesia, while in the caustic state, 
are capable of converting sand into soluble silica; 
and this is perhaps one of the good effects of. lim- 
ing, especially when we consider the remarkable in- 
fluence that soluble silica exerts in absorbing ammo- 
nia from the atmosphere, and also from ammonk 
We may also account thus for t 
crumbling of stable walls, the moist condition of o| 





with sand, Converts a smal) part of the surface of 


















walls, and especially these that are exposed to 
Xk yinant? 
’ ak 
markable value of old plaster ; also thep 
influence of ‘‘White-washing,’’ if it is domey 
caustic lime, and not with whiting or cagtep 
Lime, while caustic and moist, 1p Gont 
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the grains of sand from the insoluble to the soluble 
silica ; and this is the reason why caustic lime is 
necessary to the formation of good mortar, as it 
is not (as is almost universally supposed) a mere 
mechanical] mixture of lime and sand, neither is it 
grains of sand cemented together by the induration 
of lime, but the actual solution of the surface of the 
grains of sand produces a stil] more intimate unien. 

Well, this soluble silica gradually absorbs from 
the atmosphere the ammonia, for which it has a re- 
markable affinity; and as ammonia is the vebicle of 
poisonous exhalations of disease, as well as the per- 
fume of flowers, these exhalations are so concen- 
trated upon the walls of hospitals, that it sometimes 
becomes necessary to remove the plastering, in or- 
der to get rid of Eryeypelas and other dise 

Nearly, or quite all of the Nitric seid of com 
merce, was. no doubt originally derived from am- 
monja in the order above referred ta, for, if. | 
theory as above on admitted, vevery 
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will sustain me in saying that old plaster 
ammonia, this ammonia is converted 
wall. Salts of nitric acid 
bape of old walls. 
‘old walls have frequent- 

of gunpo 
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arti nitre. ‘5 Pu 

It will be readily admitted that silica can never 
enter the rootlet of a plant, however fine the pow- 
der, unless it is in solution, and that the finest 
der of sand or silica differsas much in solubility 
from nascent silica, as sand differs from sugar. 
importance, then, of soluble silica to grasses and 
wheat, and especially to corn, and, indeed, its value 

as manure has:long been recognised ; (see Liebig’s 
Chemistry, Am. Ed. 1841, p. —? 

It was first supposed that potash was the vehicle 
its conveyance to every part of the plant; but 
modern idea, is that ammonia is the main instru- 

, ap oho its conveyance ; certain it is, that it loses 
base.at the instant of its deposition on the stem; 
and if potash were the base, then it would be ne- 
that the potash be carried back again to 
the earth, and the plant would be constantly em- 
barrassed by excrementitious matter; whereas, the 
ammonia being volatile evaporates, and leaves the 
glassy coating, or element of strength, on the surface 
of thestem. Thu, it is found that more ammonia 
is actually exhaled from plants, than we ever give 
them in the form of manure; and it is strongly sus- 
pected that soluble silica is really the manure, 
while.ammonia is merely the vehicle for the con- 
of soluble silica through the plant. 
= the carcass of an animal falls in a field, 
the luxuriant grass or grain ‘‘falls,” on account of 
the absence of the relative amount of soluble sili- 
, ea, or the excess of ammonia uses up at once, all 
“SY of this necessary element that is available. 
5 «Two years since,I manured two lands in the 
JES atre of my oats field, the one with Peruvian Gu- 
“iano, the other with soluble silica, leaving a land 
“anmanured between. The proportion of straw on 
noed land was very much increased, but last 
the same field was in wheat, and a corres- 
‘diminution in the proportion of straw was 
the land that had been guanoed two 
e; and what is more remarkable, the 
seach side of the guanoed land, averaged 
46 15. more of wheat straw per acre, although no 
manure of any kind had been applied to either since 
it was in oats. Whereas, the silicated land, not only 
uced more straw than either of its unmanured 
bors, but also excelled the guanoed land in 
wheat nearly three bushels ye acre, and ripened 
earlier than any other part of the field. 

Thedifference between the silicated land and the 

» averaged 1956 Ibs., while it also pro- 
dueed nine and one tenth bushels of wheat more 
than the adjoining unmanured lands. 

Aland of my oats field of last summer, exhibi- 
ted the-same increase in the weight of the straw, 
although no silicates have been applied since it was 
in corn two-years since. 

But the most remarkable result was obtained in 
my corn field of this year, where the corn on the 
—— portion averaged 93 lbs. per shock, while 
the part unmanured only weighed 42 Ibs. per shock; 
each shock represented 64 hills of corn, and the 

erage of 31 shocks was taken. This manure 





wder, and/ li 
rs into. the composition of | bones. 





vas applied in my presence, and I personally’gath- 
ered ant weighed the pr@uce of cash separate 
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shock in the, field, with my own hands ; 
vouch for. the ec e 
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' Bones have been used with profit, at the 
$20 to $60 per acre;”’ and it has 
monstrated that one bushe! of dissoly 
mediate effect, is equal te five times. 
bones; in other words, that one 
or soluble phosphate of lime, is more ¢ 
five pounds of normal or natural phosphate,of 
or bone earth. It will be admitted that every 
of land on the face of the earth, contains from ane- ” 
tenth of one, to 4 per cent of lime and . 
and if only one-tenth of one per cent, af the of 
cultivation, even then, each must to 
2000 Ibs. of lime and magnesia. Now, it-ds manifest 
if 10, or even 30 bushels of dissolved bones were 
— to an acre, the first rain would convert all 
of the free phosphoric acid, or Bi-phosphates that 
they contain, into neutral nascent sub-phosphates; 
and it is therefore, nascent sub-phosphate of lime 
that is taken up and assimilated by the plant. Thus, 
we are enabled to account for the wonderful effects of 
whatare called ia commerce, bi-phosphates, which | 
really contain very little free phosphoric acid, but 
all of the phosphoric acid exists as neutral nascent | 
phosphate of lime. 

The fact is, that dissolved bones are unmanaj 
able as a manure in this country, [in England B 
aay ey are a ay in solution} until reduced | 

rom a fluid to the form of a powder, by the means ' 

ef ivory black, guano, or some less valuable diluent; 
and the universal distribution of carbonates of lime, 
etc. in these, converts nearly all of the bi-phos- 
phates into neutral nascent phosphates or sub-phos- ' 
phates. During the past summer, I have been‘ex- 
perimenting on two separate fields, with four of 
these compounds, two of which were made in. New 
York, and two in Baltimore ; the most remarkable 
results were obtained from experiments made upon 
afew hills of corn. ButI will confine my state- 
ment to two series, where whole rows of sh were 
compared with contiguous unmanured rows; the ave- 
rage of 23 shocks, each shock representing 64 hills, 
exhibited a difference of about 25 per cent; or the ma- 
nured weighed 56 lbs. while the unmanured weighed 
42\bs.-per shock; and these manures were applied in 
my presence, at the rate of 10 bushels per acre broad- 
cast, andI gathered and weighed the corn in th 
field, myself. a 

Now, it is most probable that no atom of ff 
phosphoric acid, or biphosphate of lime, everen™” 
ters the rootlet of a plant without destroying 
and, having proved that a solution of bones 
necessarily become precipitated in contact with any 
soil, we are driven to the conclusion that this 
cipitate or nascent oy “Ke is the valuable ma- 
pure, and we take it for granted that it will pre- 
serve the nascent form for some_time in moist situ- 
ations, as we know that moist’ oxide of. iron will 
cofftinue to preserve this form,'as the antidote-for 
arsenic, for weeks together. Ultimately; however, 
italso loses the nascent and assumes thenormal! form, ‘ 
and becomes so insoluble, that five times the do 
is required, in order to afford the soluble mater’ 
for the same proportion of arseni¢. Thusit is wit 
phosphatic guanoes and bone dust; none of thet 
are absolutely insoluble in pure water, and wher, 
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golved than before their solution. 
af contact ofa piece of wood o ing, has 
eer known to hasten the solubility of 


! 4 issolved as sub-phosphates, they are convert: 

J sti am ‘aol more cendtieive-die4 
ine. 
most in- 
“soluble substances ; for instance, the inner part of 
othe metallic worm of a still, opposite a wooden sup- 
; de- pol wo to dissolve in the distilled wa- 
ne t it, and the same remark is made 
nd. with rant pipes : the normal condition 
2 af inaol ¢s.is then disturbed, and the allon- 
+ ° or nt condition produced, by contact 

with vegetable substances in a state of change; this, 
iy taay account for the influence of organic ma- 
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* mures, and indicates the panes of the modern 
pi sf mapuring. in Rarepe, which is by hauling 
“out.the manure on the field, load by load, as it is 
100 to id, instead eGpeemiting it to ferment in 
rifest eaps in thestable yard. Now, query, would it not 
were de still better to stratify it with powder of feldspar, 
rt all ep are , OF | ey guano, and concentrate 
that this disturbing force of fermentation upon the ele- 
ates; ments, which, when reduced to the nascentstate, are 
‘Time worth more than the one or two per cent of alka- 
Thus, lies, etc. in the manure itself. 
cts of It.is still a question with physiologists whether 
rhich | nitrogen is ever.assimilated by plants, much less by 
t, but animals, in its normal condition; and it is a curious 
scent fact, that both the plant and animal may starve, 





when fed on carbonacéous food exclusively, al- 
Seng bet are bathed in an atmosphere contain- 
ipg four-fifths of nitrogen, which is perfectly use- 
leas to both, beeause not presented in the nascent 
form. Davy Srewart, M. D., 
Chemist of Maryland State Ag. Soc’y. 
Beltimore, Jan, 24th, 1855. ~ 
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MARCH. 

it being full time that every farmer, and planter, 
who has any pretensions to system in the mode of 
eonducting his- agricultural affairs, should have 
formed and concluded his arrangements for the 
season, we shall endeavor to point out in a brief 
‘way such things as he should have had completed 
by this time, as well as those to which he should 

dress all his energies to have accomplished with- 
out delay. ’ 

1. He should have made all his arrangements for 
afull supply of ofanure for all his- spring crops— 
( for such a supply as will enable him to give the soil 

in which he may pitch each crop a full dressing of 
crriate manum®@, as he may rest assured, that 
anless he feeds his crops with a liberal hand, as a 





getieral thing, he need not expect large products, 
er his soil be very fertile, which, unfortunately, 
is not the case with but few of those soils which 
have been long underculture. And when we speak 
of food for the crops, we do not desire our meaning 
tobe confined to. any particular kind, but to em- 
bface such manures as comprise both the organic 
and ic food of plants—such as possesse$ all 
‘those elemental substances that enter into, and go to 
make up, the entire structuré of plants, from the 
most incipient period of the germination of their 





» seeds, to that of the full and perfect maturity of 
is W “their fruits. However fanciful, or beautiful, if you 
f them] © please, the theory may be that was broached some 


; years since, but which is now pretty nearly explo- 
‘ prded, that the air will furnish al! the elements ne- 


cessary for the formation of yen, it is neve 
ae a very important truth, that. he. whom . 
the sit stone See ae organic 
neglects to give to his soil’ } 
to elaborate ikeubof, will find himself mos 
disappointed. e air furnishes its fall qu 
the earth is the great reservoir upo 
must depend for a very large porti this species 
of food for our’ crops. And it isa fact also, that 
that soit-which has in it the largest quantities’ of 
those substances which go to form m 1 
has in it the greatest proportional quantity of geine, 
soluble, as wel! as insoluble, has ah is 
capacity for attracting, condensing 
the elements of organic food from the atmosphése, 
over those soils which may be in a less fayora 
condition, as well as attracting and retainingimois- 
Hence, if we desire to profit by the foo 
the air, we must-put our lands in a conditio 
tract and appropriate it. We have contended 
the first use of Guano in this country, that the’ 
of wheat that may have been manured with it, 
should be followed by clover, and for the plain rea- 
son, that the clover-ley, when turned under, should, 
in part, restore to the earth what the crops previ- 
ously grown had extracted from it: ‘We haveitea, 
time after time, endeavered to impress upomour 
readers, the necessity of avziling themselves.of-all : 
possible opportunities of utilizing every. substance 
upon their respective estates which was capable of 
being gomposted and converted into. manure, 4%. * 
2. Those who may not have supplied’ themsélves 
with ample supplies of manure, for-all their 
crops, should bestir themselves with unfaltering én- 
‘ergy, not only to get them, but to have them in 
place. And here we would remark, to such 
not too fashionable to form cemposts, but rely selel 
upon guano and other concentrated animal mahwreg,) 
that however wonderful are the effects of these at 
ter manures upon exhausted lands—and there is’ 
one who appreciates their power and potescy me 
than does the writer of these remarks—that in O88 
opinion, there is no land but would be intr b 
the combination of barn-yard manure, or 
compost manures, with the guano, o 
other highly concentrated animal manu 
be used. So well satisfied are we of 
this position, that we believe we hazai : 
saying, that, by combining ten loads of such Man’ 
with 150 lbs., of guano, that a larger product would 
be the result than if 300 lbs., of guano were alone 
applied, per acre ; while the land at the @nd of the 
growth of the erop would be in an infinitely‘better 
condition ; and for the simple, but to our mind 
factory reason, that it would have in it ‘more’ solu- 
ble and insoluble geine, or in other words, in lan- 
guage better understood by most agricultural read- 
ers—more of the elements of mould; which mould, 
in our humble opinion, is the life-blood—the living 
and life-sustaining principle, of every 
soil. Mould not only provides ‘the ing 
with vital or nutritious food from its ry 
operates to attract it as well as moisture’ the 
atmosphere, to condense it into the eapth, : to 
dispense it to the plants. ¢ “es 


In support of the views above advanced, @s to the 
importance of geine to the fertility of a soil, we 
will copy a few illustrative analyses, the ad- 
mirable work of Professor Gray, 


min. 4 
cultural Chemistry,”—a work, by re thy, 
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every agriculturist should have in his library :— 
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f hgtomple w we will introduce is, 
is Of Berzelius of two soils from Russia 
cultivated. B, long cultivated, 

an exhausted condition, C, sub- 













A. B. C. 
Sand, 51.84 53.38. 52.77 
Silica, 17.80 17.76 18.65 
. Alumina,' 8.90 8.40 8.85 
Perox. of iron, 5.47 5.66 5.33 
Carbonate of lime, 87 93 1.13 
ia, 0 7 67 
" 4.08 3.75 4.04 
oric acid, 46 46 46 
acid, 2.12 1.67 2,56 
ic acid, 1.77 2.34 1.87 
acid, 1.77 -76 1.87 
of humus, 3.10 2.20 ° 00 
Humin and rootlets, 1.66 1.66 1.66 
99.84 99.84 99.86 


{twill be seen by inspection of these soils, that 
—_ not differ in the quantity of silica, alumina 
and oxide of iron. difference in fertility, 
therefore, is not due to these ingredients. Let us 
examine further, and see if we can discover the 
true cause of it. 

«* Phe soil A, which has never been cultivated, 
andwhich was the most fertile, has the greatest 
queatity of crenic and humic acids ; but the soil 

» which has been exhausted, contains less than 
1 cent., although it contains a greater quantity 

apocrenic acid than either. This acid, however, 
. and its salts, are supposed to exert but little in- 
, in vegetation. C, the subsoil of B, appears 
ve. received nutritious matter from the [sur- 
ace] soil, and would doubtless yield a larger crop 

in the [surface] soil itself. Here, then, we have 
ped. two important facts: 1. That the fer- 
a soil depends upon the humic and crenic 
[m. That fields long cultivated and almost 
fay may be rendered fertile by subsoil 














¥. be further seen, that Lime, @ substance 
mfertility, is most abundant in the subsoil, 
hav. been carried down from the soil in combi- 
nation with humic and crenic acids. This is an- 
other mode by which the soil becomes deprived of 
lime and alkali. ' 
*‘ The second example we will instance is that of 
. three soils from Rhode Island, analyzed by Dr. C. 
‘ T. Jackson. 

‘The three specimens were originally of the 
same character. A, soil in its natural state, that 
would not produce more than 10 bushels of corn to 
the acre, less of other grain, and no hay. B has 
been ved by ashing only, and pao 1% 
ton of clover. C is ina high state of cultivation, 
and produced,4n a three years’ rotation, 60 bushels 
of corn, 50 of oats, and 2 tons of hay per acre. 


“« The coarse? pebbles and vegetable fibres were 
all taken.out by s ay Sew soil’through a fine sieve, 


and 100%parts of the fine materials were subjected 
to analysis. 

A. B. Cc. 
Water of absorption, 180 2.20 1.55 
Soluble vegetable matter, 2.50 1.60 4.60 
Insoluble vegetable matter, 2.00 2.15 1.50 





Peroxide of iron, rt 2.50 © 2.07. 
Alumina, 2.10°° 2.75 © 1.38,. 
Magnésia, . 1,00 traces . ...” 
Phosphate ateoflime, * 1.20. traces” 
Insoluble sfficates, 88.20 88.20 . $9.10. 









; 99.70 100.60 100.2), ‘ 
“ Inspection of these soils will shoygghe cause of) 
the different degrees of fertility. ie 
which was the st, contain 
table matter 2.50 per cent. ; the soll 
fertility, contains 1.60 per cent., most 
matter Laving been removed by the agency of 
ashes with the crop ; while the soil C, in 
est fertility, contains 4.60 per cent. of soluble aa 
table matter. This alone is sufficient to account for: 
their difference. In fact, in all other respects, they” 
are all neatly alike. Now, tpis soluble ble: 
matter is composed of humic and erenic acids, or: 
their salts,—the very substances which it is genet . 
ally believed are the nutritious portions of the soil 
‘* A third example is of two soils analyzed by 
Professor Hitchcock, according to Dr. Dana’s rule; 
one, A, from Lazelle county, Illinois, and never 
cultivated; and the other, from Sciota Valley, 
Ohio, and cultivated fourteen years without ma- 
nure. * 


45 
6.7 
2.1 
03 
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83. 
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Soluble geine (humates & ¢renates), 
Insoluble geine (humin, &c.), 
Sulphate of lime, , 
Phosphate of lime, 0 
Carbonate of lime, 3. 
Silicates, ’ 73. 
Water of absorption, 9 





* Both of these soils. are of the first quality. 
‘The quantity of soluble geine is large, and also the 
amount of salts, but the difference between that 
which has been cultivated and that which has not, 
developes one of the most important’ facts in the 
whole science of agricultural chemistry; a fact, 
however, which has constantly made its appear- 
ance in these analyses,—viz: that the quantity of 
soluble geine in the soil A, is nearly double of that 
in the soil B, and the insoluble geine is more than 
three times the quantity. What inference is more 
obvious or certain than this,—that the cultivation 
of the soil removes its soluble geine, and favors 
the conversion.of the insoluble portions into those 
which are soluble ; and that vegetable matter is not. 
added to the soil by cultivation, but abstracted’ . 
from it; and unless this is suppjied, the land will,” 
in time, become exhausted, and consequently, 
barren. Thus it is, that theoretical deductions 
confirm actual experience.’’ 

The principles and views herein contended for, 
will, we feel certain, be confirmed by all.observant 
agriculturalists who may have grown and ploughed 
in peas, or other green crops, as a means of im- 

roving their worn-out soils, as they cannot have 
failed to notice, not only the increase of product re- 
sulting therefrom, but the increased capacity of the 
soils to retain moisture, and resist the effects o 
droughts, in a great measure. 


OF THE CORN CROP. 


Except in the more Southern States, it is too * 
early to plant corn ; but as all growers of this great 
crop—the crop, above all others, of the greatest mo-- 
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value, as well as the one which may be said to 
; test number of human beings dnd the 
; reliance for the sustenance of our stock. But 
is not too early to provide the materials and ma- 
} pures by which the soil is to be placed Ma condi- 
Sheath ty got the » a Nor ; it too ony 
‘ to get the manure in place and prepare the 
round for the reception of the crop. Let us in- 
are the conditions of soil upon 
tful corn crops as well as profita- 
at the means and appliances to be 

i most favorable results in the cul- 
oh’of this greatest and most important of tie 


oni 





1. The soil must be either very fertile, naturally, 
or made eB enaecer manuring. If the soil 
not very fertile, we must be careful to apply such 
manures as‘eomprise within their elements all the 
substances; ic as avell as inorganic, on which 
the plant delights to feed. If this proposition be 
sound, and we believe it is, then it becomes a matter 
of profound inquiry, what: are those substances 
which go to make up the corn plant and its fruit in 
their entirety? The only way by which we can ap- 
ximate a solution of the question is to resort to 
the lights afforded by the analyses which have been 
made by various chemists of acknowledged skill, 
and of reliable authority. First, then, Dana ren- 
ders)the composition of the kernel of the corn thus : 


Fat forming principles, gums, &c., 88.43 
Flesh forming principles, gluten, &c., 1.26 
Weer, - - - + + © 9.0 
Salts, ee 





100.00 


Professor Salisbury gives a somewhat different re- 

sult of his labors: He sets down the 

Starch, about ° ° - 

Oil and gum, about - - - 10.00 

Nitrogenous substances, - 12.00 to 16.00 
Besides, too, a good proportion of Sugar. 

But let us take which-ever analysis we may, it 
must be obvious that to feed such a plant, bounti- 
fal nutritive manuring is indispensible, and that if 
the soil be not very fertile, the ogee must supply 
manure with a liberal hand, or he will have no ra- 
tional ground to hope that his crop will be a large 
and profitable one. The labor of cultivating a small 
crop is just as great as that which is necessary to 
grow a large one, and hence true economy lies in 
manuring liberally. 

2. The ground must be neneeey and deeply 
ploughed, and thoroughly pulverized. What we 
mean by accurate ploughing, is, that the fur- 
rows shall be of uniform depth, that no baulks or 
unploughed strips of land be left im the field, but that 
all be inverted and regularly turned over. And at 
this season of the year we would have the furrows 
turned flat. As to the depth of ploughing, we 
would at least have the soil-turned up 8 inches deep ; 
and we have no hesitation in declaring, notwith- 
standing the horror entertained by the scratch- 
ploughers of the deleterious influence of the ‘¢ poison 
till,”? as.they term the sub-soil, that we entertain 


60.00 


none whatever, and further that we believe that if 
a field were ploughed 12 inches in depth, all other 
things being equal, that the product would be one- 
’. third more than on a field of the same quality of land 
which has only been ploughed from three to five 
inches deep. Of the absolute necessity of thorough 
pulverization to the success of a corn crop, we do not 





end, after ploughing and rolling, 


entertain the scintillation of a 









doubt, and 


cultivator, harrow, and. ro 
the field until we had reduc 
finest state of subdi } 
rolling, before laying off 
the*corn. 


the ground { 


piaAntiL£ 


?- The ground being freely manured‘ and finely 
pulverized, as before suggested, and the corn plant- 
ed and up, it must be so cultivated as to keep down 
all grass and weeds, and keep the soil open 'to at- 
mospheric influences, from the time the corn is 
ready for the first working, until it is laid by, and 
we would not lay it by so long as it were not dan- 
ee cloush = it. And we would avoid the use 
the p n its culture altogether ; rely upon the 
vator and hoe, and cultivate it flat. e have heard 
some say, that there are some lands so stiff that the 
plough has of necessity to be used in its after ¢ 
ture. To this we reply, that if the ground be 
properly prepared, well pone and as well pul- . 
verized, in the way we have indicated, this ob 
tion will have no foundation to rest upon. 
every field intended for a corn crop should be pre- 
pared in the way we have stated, we do not enter- 
tain theslightest doubt and as little that the \ 
would be fully a third more, while the labor of cul= 
tivation would be greatly diminished. : 
As being apposite to this branch of the subject we 
subjoin the following extract from an article in the 
‘¢ Country Gentleman :” bes 
‘* The beneficial effects of pulverization are at- 
tributable to the increased permeability of the soil 
to rain and air; the oxygen, carbonic acid. and 
ammonia of the air, have a great effect in decompos- 
ing the organic-and in disintegrating the i ic 
matter of the soil, and rendering them. available as 
food for plants, while it allows the rain water to: 
act on a greater surface, and thus to dissolve out #*” 
more matter from the soil. We allknow that u” i 
small lump of sugar is much longer dissolving : 
the same amount of pulverized sugar. The prin 
ple applies in all cases. Good ploughing and the 
rough working of the soil, therefore, loosen.the 
and form a fine bed for the plants to,root 
repare the soil in such a manner that the @i 
omic acid and ammonia caneirculate freely; 
it,—conditions which are known to be e 
the growth of plants. The free admissionvgr 
air, too, induces the liberation of carbonic™ 
ammonia, &c., which in their nascent state, are 
known to be powerful solvents, and to have great 
uickening and meliorating effects on the soil.— 
hen it is remembered that plants can take u 
their food only in solution, and that most so 
abound in the elements of plants lying in an inert, 
insoluble condition, it will not be difficult to account 
for many of the surprising results witnessed from 
good tillage alone. A good ploughing, with the fre- 
uent use of the cultivator, harrow and roller, are 
requently tantamount in effect to a liberal dress 
ofmannoure. There is this difference, however, 
it must not be overlooked, the formér simply ren- 
ders the fertilizing matter already in the avail- 
able, while the latter supplies the same matter from 
extraneous sources ; and there is danger of puking 
the 0-9 of good tillage too far, for however 
fertile a soil may be, the constant removal of crops, 
without the return of any manure, must sooner or 


later impoverish the soil. For our pert, We 
eyer, we anticipate little danger in this tresiise $ 
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best implement at present known for pulverizing 
the soil ;*but if we cannot have this implement, 
there is no reason why every farmer should not 
have at least a good wooden roller. If you have 
not one already, kind reader, be sure you get one 
before spring.” 

Upon the subject of the benefits arising from the 
flat culture of corn, at a recent Agricultura! Legis- 
lative meeting in Boston, Massachusetts, the Hon. 
C, B. Flint, the enlightened Secretary of the Board 
of + anger said :— 

«a was our indigenous crop—peculiarly 
adapted to New England. Subject to drought as 
we are, no crop is so well suited to us as this.— 
With flat culture and frequent stirring of the soil he 
hed not known this crop to fail from drought.” 

We have, however, a most striking instance of 
the good effects of deep ploughing, thorough pulveri- 
zation, flat culture, and frequent stirring of the soil, on 
a farm in the neighborhood of our city, which oe- 

curred during the last season. As all doknow who 
took note of the weather last year, there was no 
rain.sufficient to wet the soil two inches deep, in 
‘this ‘vicinity, and for miles around, from early in 
... May, until the corn crop was matured, and that, 
) ~%-for many successive weeks at atime, there were no 

4 Yain-etall. The farm to which we allude is situa- 

*)eted. some four miles from our city, on the Freder- 

‘ek road, Seven years ago, when it came into its 
at owner’s possession,it was in an impoverished | 
» yielding about 8 bushels of wheat to the | 

present owner has since then liberally 
it, by lime, ashes, bone-dust, guano, the turn- 
‘pea erops, and other manures, and has been 

iy rewarded by large products of grain 
Perops. The field he cultivated in corn last 
ploughed from 8, 10, to 12 inches deep, | 
pace Ty ae in the manure applied to the corn | 
ber the Jand was rolled the way of the furrows, 

i heavy. roller, then harrowed, and subsequent- 
with the Cultivator and harrow, until re- 

to fine tilth. The corn was cultivated with | 

the Cultivator and hoe, the Cultivator kept going as ; 

long as it could be used without injuring the stalks; | 

oe was 1246 bbls. of corn ona part of the ; 
» per acre; we believe about 5 acres of the 

field yielded at that rate, and the other 13 acres of 

the 18 acres, comprising the field, was estimated to ! 















per cent. 

ow let us turn to the inorganic constituents of | 
cora, in order that you may regulate yourselves in | 
the kind of inorganic manure with which to treat | 
tie field‘on which you intend to grow your corn | 


plough it in as speedily a 
casted as possible. 


tivator, the produce would have been decreased fully + “4 








All of which substances can be supplied 
acre of land, by applying either of folle 
top ing, and harrowed in, viz :— 

10 bushels of ashes, unleached, 

200 lbs. of American phosphate of lime, 

4 bushels of salt—the refuse fish or meat packer’s 

salt as good as any, and the more pps 
cal, because vastly cheaper,—and 

1 bushel of plaster ;—or, 

20 Ibs. of crude. potash, 
200 Ibs. of American phosphate of lime, 
4 bushels of salt, and 
1 bushel of plaster. ¢ 

We have stated above that either of the above 
mixtures will furnish the inorganic manures neces- 
sary to be applied to an acre of land; about to be 
cultivated in corn; but as we do not wish to be 
misunderstood in a matter of so much importanee, 
we do not wish any one to suppose that we mean 
to convey the idea that either of the formulas given, 
is intended to dispense with the application 
organic, animal, or nulritious manures, but simply 
to supply those substances which we find by analy- 
sis remaining in the ask of plants, after the organic 
part has been burned away. 

Or Orcanic Manure, &c.—QuantiTies PER Acre. 
No. I.—400 Ibs. Peruvian guano,- 

2 bushels of salt, and 

1 bushel of plaster. 
Let the whole be thoroughly mixed together ; thea 
broadcast the whole equally over the 


d, and 
r it has Toon bout: 


No. U1.—300 lbs. Peruvian guano, 
1 bushel of plaster, and 
5 loads barn-yard or stable manure. 


Bs 


To be mixed, broadcasted, and ploughed in as 
above. 


No. 1J].—200 Ibs. of Peruvian guano, 
1 bushel of plaster, 
10 two-horse cart loads of barn-yard 
or stable manure, and 
2 bushels of salt. 


|'To be mixed, broadcasted, and ploughed in as im 


o. L. 
No. 1V.—20 loads of barn-yard or stable manure, 


have yielded at the rate of 10 bbls. per aere. And | 
this, cotwithstanding the unprecedented drought of 1 e. 2 of plasters, 
last season. ' he guano, an 
New, we think that we hazard nothing in saying, | + 2 bushels of salt. ; . 
that if.the had been used instead of the cul- | To be mixed, broadcasted, and ploughed in as ia 


. V.—14 two-horse cart loads of marsh oF 
river mud, 
7 “ce ce oe 
or stable manure, 
1 bushel of plaster, P 
200 Ibs. of American phosphate of lime * 










262 vot). ¥—Noi 9: 
adopt improved modes of , are not }erop the present season. The analyses ‘of 
neglect the manufacture, tiomand jashes of the kernel of corn thow the following” : 
naire set df ths thoroagh pel Sili wes 
We pulveri- icie acid, 75.980 ©) 

z of the soil at time, principally to urge P horic acid, 14.550" 
upon our readers the importance of possessing pro- Lime, 5.672 
per implements for the economical performance’of | Magnesia, 6.617 hee 
this branch of farm labor. The comparative lei Potash, 3.36 °° Ae 
ure of the winter months on a farm, not only affords Soda, uan.787 °°) ae 
tlege opportunity for investigating the Jaws of Chlorine, i 
t , but also for getting ready implements for Sulphuric acid, - ee Bh 
reducing to practice the knowledge thus obtained. Phosphates of iron, lime and” eis: ‘ 
We think ‘Crosskili’s Patent Clod Crusher’ the agnesia, 17042 


composts,—to be well mixed together, applied as x" 7 





of barn-yerd * 
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“pHE AMERICAN FARMER. 
Serpent ccm ace (satan ea 
ete Wisebix together | ms phowpbaie of Tooke I: , 
tee bushels of bone-dust, fad mould, lbs. of guano, 1 1 
20 bushels of slaked ashes, | bushel of plaster, to é 


_ > 2 bushels of salt, and 
*“\ 100 lbs. nitrate of potash, or nitrate of soda. 


‘det the b ye moistened before being formed 

“jn the other ingredients. Let the 

; et Je 10 or 14 days, then broadcast 
over ; and harrow the whole in. 


= No. Vil.—Form into compost, layer and layer 
out 






sat ) two-horse loads stable.or barn-yard manure, 


J 200 Ibs. American phosphate of lime, 


» ~~ L bushel of plaster. 
Mix the whole well together, broadcast the mixture 
over the » and plough it in, harrow, &c. 

No, VIII.—Dissolve 10 bushels of bone-dust with 
dilute sulphuric acid, then mix with it 10 bushels of 
leathed ashes, 1 bushel of plaster, and 2 bushels of 
salt,—to be harrowed in. 

No. IX.—Form a compost, layer and layer about, 
of 4000 fishes, 20 loads of marsh or river mud, 
woods-mould, or mould of any kind, and 1 bushel 
of plaster; throw them into pile, let them remain 
3 weeks, then mix the whole intimately together, 
broadcast it over the field, plough in as spread, roll, 
harrow, &c. 

No. X.—50 two-horse cart loads of fresh sea- 
weed, mixed with 100 lbs. Peruvian guano, and 1 
bushel of plaster,—to be ploughed in. 

No. XI.—Mix 200 bbs. of chandlers’ greaves, 10 
bushels of slaked ashes, 200 Ibs. American phos- 
phate of lime, and 1 bushel of plaster together, 
spread, ‘and plough in. : 

No. XII.—Mix together 10 two-horse cart loads 
of pine shatters or woods-mould, or the same quan- 
tity of marsh or river mud, 4 bushels of bone-dust, 
10 bushels of leached ashes, and 1 bushel of plaster, 
throw the whole into pie, and let it remain in bulk 
2 weeks, then thoroughly mix the whole together, 
spread, and plough in. 

The above formulas allude to broadcast mauur- 
ing and each mixture will ensure a good crop, pro- 
vided the season should prove auspicious, and the 
ground be prepared and cultivated as we have sug- 
gested. Sut as we are firm believers in the efficacy 
of manuring in the hill also, to give the plants an 
early and vigorous start at the commencement of 
their career, a matter of vast importance, we shall 
now lay down a few formulas, each formula in- 
tended for an acre of ground, 


Manurine In THE Hitt. 

No. I.—2 two-horse loads of woods-mould, marsh 
or river mud, or mould from headlands, 1 load of 
stable or barn-yard manure, 5. bushels of ashes, 1 
bushel of salt, and 1 bushel of plaster, to be well 
mixed together, thrown. into bulk, let remain a 
week, then worked over again, when it will be fit 
for use, A quartof the mixture to be applied in 
each hill. 

No. II.—Mix together, layer and layer about, 
3 loads of woods-mould, marsh mud, ditch scrapings, 
or any other rich mould, 50 lbs. of guano, 1 bushel 
of salt, and 1 byshel of plaster. Let the whole be 

| thoroughly mixed together, and apply 1 pint in 
each hill of corn. 

No. I11.—Thoroughly mix ether 114 two- 
horse load of rich mould, 25 lbs. of guano, 5 bushels 





thoroughly together 3 
and a pint of the mixture given to each hill, will 
make an excellent dose. Risen Abs. 
Distance or Rows. © 
This is a vexed question, and so will continte 
| throughout all time, and hence we shall not at- 
tempt to setthe the point in dispute. We will 
remark that, so far as our experience goes, 3 by 4 
feet is a safe distance. Some prefer 33¢ by 4 
"he 


t 


feet, while others think 4 feet each way best ; 
where large crops are sought for, there must” 
stalks enough upon the ground to assure.them, 
Number of Stalks in the Hill.—If the ground be, as 
it ought to be, liberally manured, three plants should 
be left in each hill,—so, also, may that nu of 
as be left in each hill in land naturally very 
ertile, though it may not have been manured: 
Distance apart of Drilled Corn-—When corn 
be cultivated in drills, the stalks should be about 
12 inches ge But land to bear such close plant- 
ing, must ve 
well as in the drills. 
Or tue CuLT vation, 


The great art in cultivating corn is to keep it 
clean, and the earth open, from the time it is thi 
inches high, until it shall be laid by. VS 

We believe that it should be cultivated flat, and 


be used in its culture. We believe, too, that the 
working should be so frequent, as that the . 
and weeds shall have no time to grow, and that the: 
earth should at all time be kept so open and mellow, 
as to be in the best possible condition to attract the 









is futile to attempt to prescribe any particula 
to sow oats, as the time must be determined by, 
cality. As a general rule, it may belaiddowm 
the proper time to sow oats is when the frostiso) 
of the ground, and ploughing can be well don 

Quantity of Seed per Acre.—Not less th 
bushels of seed per acre should bé sown On 
ground fit for the cultivation of'oats. To'sow oat: 
on poor land, without manuring it, is-one of those 
fallacies which delude but to deceive one. To grow 
a good crep of oats naturally good land is neces- 
sary, or land well manured, where it may not be 
naturally fertile. 

As to Manures.—About two-thirds the quantities, 
and the same kinds of manures, as recommended 
for corn, will answer for and bring a good crop of 
oats. - 

Sowme Crover Szep. 


you have not alread 
to clover, do so as speedily as Frame ec wait un- 
til by the absence of frost earth has become 
firm and warm, and there is no danger from the 


aching of the horses feet, then sow ver 
reed and roll it in, And baré-we will B ao. 5 a 


besides 12 lbs.,-of clover seed we would 
sow 1 bushel, nay 2 bushels tard grass seed. 
This latter seed should be placed on or other 





floor and moistened with water, slowly poured on 


” 


that the cultivator and hoe are the implements to. 


dews, and to be benefited by atmospheric influences 


Oats. a isd 
Time of Sowing.—The sooner this crop can be got 
in after the frost is out of the ground the better, 


highly manured broadéast; as. ‘ 


It 


. 
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from nozzle of a watering pot, the seed tho- 
turned over, shoveled into pie and let re- 

“ bulk 12 ‘hours before being sown. 
ose who contemplate sowing clover seed upon 
their oats can do so when they put in the oats—the 
oats to be harrowed and cross harrowed first, when 
the clover séed is to be sown and rolledin. Or 
they may wait until the oats are 3 or 4 inches high, 
then sow and roll the clover seed in. 

WET LANDS. 

We renew oar oft repeated advice tu drain any 

wet lands that you may have. 
PERMANENT Pastore. 

If you have not already provided yourself with a 
permanent pasture, goto work and lay the ground 
work of one in the way we pointed out last month, 
and often before. 

Earty Porarozs. 

As soon as the frost is out of the ground, and you 
can put it in first rate order, prepare a suitable piece 
of land, and put in an acre of early potatoes. The 
ground must be thoroughly and deeply ploughed, 
as eeseaey pubvetine by harrowing and rolling. 
The ground being thus prepared, ley off the rows 3 
feet apart, and put in your manure, say to the a 
of 2 inches, then place your potato sets 10 inches 
apart in the row, dust them with the mixture here- 
inafter named, cover up, and give the top of the 
rows a dusting with the same mixture. 

When the potatoe plants first begin to show them- 
selves, pass the harrow over the rows. When fit 
to work, throw a slight flat hill towards the vines ; 
hand weed among them, then dust them with the 
mixture, as also, at every subsequent working. 

Besides these — the vines should every 
fortnight receive other dustings, until the tubers are 
ripe and edible. 

Moxrore or InoncGanic SupsTANCES FOR ONR ACRE 
or Poraroes. 
Mix together 10 bushels of unleached Ashes, 
“ sé 


2 as Salt, 
ae “ 5 “ Lime, 
“ es 1 - Plaster, 


a 


** 100 Ibs. of American phosphate of Lime. 
te Let the mixing be thorough, and keep it under 
ver. The quantity above will serve during the 
Peston for an acre. 
‘FAs ro rue Orcanic Manure For Potatoes. 
‘Fifteen two-horse loads of stable, or barn-yard 
manure—or 10 loads of either mixed with 5 loads 
of marsh-mud or woods-mould will answer for an 
acre, to be thoroughly mixed together and applied 
in the rows—to be sprinkled over with the mixture 
as before advised. é 

Two hundred or 300 Ibs. of Guano mixed with 
10 two horse cart loads mould of any kind and one 
bushel of plaster, and 5 bushels of leached ashes, 
will make an excellent compost for an acre of po- 
tatoes. 

ARTICHOKES. 

If you have a few acres of sandy land that you 
can spare permanently for a lot of Artichokes, manure 
it with 26 loads of stable or barn-yard manure—one 
half to be spread broad-cast and-ploughed in—the 
other half to be applied in the rows. t your land 
be deeply and accurately ploughed, and —v har- 
rowed and rolled until a F cy fine tilth be ob- 
tained, then roll, lay off your-rows 4 feet apart, 
place your sets 2 feet apart in the rows, put en your 


! attention as to watering as there is su 
in the roots to quench their thirsts. It would, 


corn or potatoes, and you will do all that they need. 
It may be proper to observe’ that a lot spore: 
ted to artichokes should be kept for their . 
alone, as when once planted they keep posssadtell st 
the soil. “ A supply for your milch cows, hogs and 
other stock should be dug in the fall, at the same 
time that — are dug and storedaway. Thes . 
the hogs should be turned into the lot and be allow- © 
ed to cater for themselves and the: 
food, things that they will do 
teaching than they derive from 
instinct. While feeding in the lot 







ever, be well to poovite a trough supplied with 
charcoal, ashes, and salt. they ii 

Product of an Acre.—An acre, well manured and 
cultivated will yield 500 bushels or more. ~ 

Quantity of Seed per Acre.—From 12 to 15 bushels, 
cut into sets as potatoes are, is about the right quan- 
tity of roots to set an acre. . 

Fences. 

Examine these carefully and have all needful re- 
pairs made. 

Gates. . 

If your entrances to your fields are through bars, 
substitute these by good, substantial, though light, 
well hung gates. 

Mareaiacs ror Manure. 
Industriously collect all such substances on your 
place and utilize them in the way we have so often a 
pointed out to you. 

Havine our*Manvre. 
Get your long manure in place with all possible 
despatch. As you deposit it in piles, sprinkle it P 
with plaster, and cover each pile with the surround- , 
ing soil. 


ou=o — 6 ob oe 


Maruine Lanp. 
Any lands that need liming, should now be marled. 


Compost FOR sanpy Lanp. 

Ten loads of clay mixed with 10 loads of bara- 
yard or stable manure, will go further, fertilize the 
land better, and last longer than would 20 loads of 
barn-yard or stable manure alone. The mixture 
should be thorough and complete. 

ArrLe OrcHarps. 

If the bark on yourtrees are o—. or rossy, have 
them scraped, then dress the trunks and limbs as 
far up as you can reach with a mixture composed 
in the proportion of one gallon of soft soap, one Ib. 
of flour of sulphur and one quart of salt ; this done, 
if you do not calculate cultivating your orchard 
this season, give it a top-dressing composed of a 
compost, per acre, formed of 10 two-horse } 

of wood-mould, marsh or river mud, 4 bushels 
of bone-dust, 10 bushels of ashes and 1 bushetof 
plaster. Moisten the bones before putting them ip 
the compost. Form the heap, layer. and layer 
about, shovel the whole into a heap‘and let it lie 
in bulk three weeks, then broad-cast it over te 
orchard and harrow it in. If there are any 
limbs on your trees, saw them off nicely, smooth 
the wound with a er ae, ape and paint it over 


Sa Se SRZELR FSeeexeerusss 


with gum shellac dissolved in alcohol, and sand the exc 
surface. - 


ANIMALS OF ALL KINDS. 
These should receive particular care during the] . 
whole of this trying month. moi 
Tunsees Beps. for 





manure, and cover. Cultivate them as you would 





Look to these carefully, and if you need informa-| 
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tion, seek and you may find it in the invaluable 
essays published from time to time in our journal. 
i; Wiuxter-kittep Gra, 
. If you have any fields of wheat winter killed, 
harrow them with a light harrow, and roll after- 
wards, This is the only effectual\treatment. Se- 
ject a time when the ground is sufficiently dry to 
ent injury from the horses, and we shall be 
inted if, you do not derive the most striking 








Bi Subject ‘to a rigid examination, and forth- 
ee baveall that may need it repa@ed. If your 
y of implemerts and tools are not good, get new 


pnes, and in buying recollect thatthe lowest priced 
articles are not often the cheapest.in the end. 
Ovt-Hovsgs, &c. 
All out-houses shoukd he cleaned out and reccive 
a goud coat of white-wash. The fences of your 
jane and garden should also be white-washed. 
Hipe-sounp Meapows. 
Should your meadows be hide-bound, you can 
greatly increase their yiéld by harrowing them, and 
ful re giving them a top dressing, compused of 5 bushels 
of ashes, two bushels of bone-dust, or 200 Ibs., of 
American Phosphate of lime, two bushels of salt 
h bars, and one bushel of plaster, per acre. This must be 
light, intimately mixed together, broadcast over the field, 
harrowed in and rolled. 
; Deap Anima.s. 
» your If you should have any of these treat them as we 
> often advised last month. 
Roor Crops. 

Though too soon to put these crops in, be persua- 
ossible ded by us to try on acre of each of the following 
akle it roots, viz :—Ruta-baga Turnips, Beets, Carrots and 
eusl- Parsnips. Provide yourselves with the proper 

manure, as well rotted stable or barn-yard manure 
—bone-dust, and guano. 
varied. PE ee 
MR. VENABLE’S ADDRESS. 
 bara- Our friends of the Old North State are moving in 
ize the the right direction with an energy and spirit, which 
ads of must stir our Maryland blood rd we would not be 
ixture left behind in the great race of agricultural im- 
rovement. The noblest of Carolina’s sons, Gra- 
am and Barringer, and Rayner and Venable, Ren- 
,, have eher, and a host of the same sort, withdrawing, 
mbs a8 as so many of our own State have done, from 
the strife of party politics, have thrown their ener. 
one Ib. gies: into this noble pursuit of agriculture. In- 
done, stead of ‘‘success to the party,’’ they say ‘‘Speed 
rchard the Plough.” Instead of the supremacy of the 
d of 8 “Democracy” or ‘‘Whigs,” they say, ‘*The farmer 
- Juads princes, who own and cultivate the soil, and feed 
ushels all other classes of men, ought to assert their su- 
shelof {| Premacy and claim their influence.’’ These are 
hemip | ‘ignsofa ‘good time a coming,”’ the time when the 
iy agricultural party of the country shall feel and as- 
t it lie sert its power. When such men wheel into our 
- your tanks, and such sentiments prevail, let the place 
y dead holders, who reject and despise the just demands of 
mooth iculture upon the Government, look to it. We 
it over give as large 4 portion of Mr. Venable’s able and 
nd the excellent address, delivered before the Union Ag- 
ricultural Society of Virginia and North Carolina, 
a6 our limits allow at this time : [ 
ng the} . ‘I have thus, sir,made a hasty allusion to the 
more important elements—the intrinsic resources 
for mariure to be found ou every farm. Tot 
forma- who possess calcareoys earths it is needless for 








me to urge upon them their liberal appli . 
I would only refer them to the able wai |. Ed- 
mund Ruffin, who well merits a ae 
agriculturists of our Atlantic for that invalu- 
able addition to practical agr | knowledge.. 
His name should be keptin constant remembrance,. 
for his benefactions create continual claims upon 
our gratitude and regard. ' 

Iam conscious I have not done. justice to this 
branch of the subject, but the time would fail me 
to doso, because it alone would constitute the theme 


for an address. I could not have said less, and given 


any answer to the question with which I started— 
What must be done for our Agriculture? I cannot 
now say more, because other elements are to be de- 
veloped in order to a satisfactory reply. Before 
passing from the consideration of the accumulation 
and application of the manures made strictly from 
the materials on the farm, allow me to sum up in 
conclusion the great objects to be kept in view. 
First, the diligent collection of all the vegetable 
and other material on the farm for manures: Se- 
condly, that this be a regular system on the farm-— 
not a job to be done or neglected if anything should 
arise to make it inconvenient: And lastly, the 
early and prompt removal of the manure to the 
scene of cultivation, in order to its assimilation 
with the soil, and thus complying with the condi- 


- 


tions of vegetation—remembering that the principal . 


means of improvement must be produced wpe 
every farm, and that foreign and expensive fertili, 
zers are only justified inasmuch as they combine 
increased production of crop with a greater accum- 
ulation of the means for making putrescent ma- 
nures. ; 

The use of improved implements, especially the 
lough, has already done much for our agriculture. 
ndeed, most of the progress of the last twenty 

years is referable to this cause. With the excep- 
tion of the coulter and the shovel plough, all of 
those kind formerly used have gone into disuse. 
We are occasionally reminded of them by the re- 
mains about old plantations, marking like fossils an 
age gone by. These, the coulter and shovel plo 
remain, because good tools themselves. 
were the only implements which in former time: 
povesnies the entire destruction of all cultivated 
and. Much. has been done by superior tools am; 
the departments of agriculture. There is an amp 
assortment of the West ploughs and harrows, regi 
ers and sowers, for selection, in which the fancy @ 
well as the judgment of all may find employment. 
But in order to do all for our agriculture that should 
be done, these facilities must be used, and used ju- 
diciously. ‘Whe kind of plough to be employed, 
and the manner of using it, must be determined 

the skill and judgment of him who directs the cul- 
tivation of the farm. A general dissertation with 
universal rules, as to the depth and manner of 
ploughing, is only calculated to mislead, and create 
ultimate distrust in all treatises upon farming. It 
is thus that book farming has become a subject of 
ridicule with those who have seen in results a fal- 
sification of theory. Generally land should be bro- 
ken deeply ; but even to this some of the gee lands 

















of Norfolk, Poppet are an exception—the united 
testimony in relation to them, being that the break- 
ing of the pan or. subsoil grea y impairs their 
value and productive qualities. This may be 
true of some lands ia this region, but whether so 
or not, must be ascertained by. expe ts—I say 
by experiments, not a single trial ; for, sir, T con- 
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fully with you, that experiments accurately 
ave logly méde are the g at hope of the ag- 
art. e general rule is that deep plow- 


ing a8 well (as deep turning up, is best. But this 
-deep turning is also a'relative term. A very shal- 
low soil would be lost in the clay that would be su- 

erincumbent after such at operation. A plain but 
intelligent farmer, misled by the annunciation of 
the general declaration that all lands ought to be 
broken and turned up deeply, practiced the rule 
upon some land with thin soil. He told me in his 
disgust at the failure to improve the land by this 
process, that the soil was so completely lost in the 
clay that a search warrant would not find it. Clay, 
by simple exposure to the air and other elements, 
does not become rich, or is not transformed into 
soil, or else the galled surfaces and sides of gullies 
so much and so long exposed to those agencies, 
would long since have been reclaimed. Intelligent 
observation must decide whether clay ought to be 
turned up to give consistency to soils naturally too 
light, or whether deep breaking without deep turn- 
ing is the proper mode. Subsoiling would usually 
improve the production and increase the perma- 
nent fertility of land: but sometimes the subsoit 
gives the chief value to the soil, because beneath it 
is a porous formation, which would effectually dry 
up and render barren the soil. In such cases the 
tenacity of the subsoil prevent the drain beneath, 
and preserves the fertility of the surface. There 
are, however, some general rules usually applica- 
ble to the depth and manner of ploughing—and a 
minute observation by intelligent planters and farm- 
ers, especially by those who do not form their con- 
clusions from the result of a single experiment, 
must fix the practice in each individual case. The 
same system and the same rules would not suit any 
one farm, on account of the varieties of soil, upon 
stich extended surfaces as many of our farms pre- 
sent. 

To advance our agriculture, another error should 
be abandoned—I allude to the imperfect provision 
of teams upon our farms. No mistake is produc- 
tive of greater mischief, both as regards production 
pt rovement. On the score of economy alone, 
it: seem to be a blunder to employ a laborer 

th one thousand dollars, in doing work which 
ile, horse, or yoke of oxen, worth one hundred 
would do much better and in much larger 
quantities. In passing, I would here remark, that 
oxen are much underrated as to their real value, 
both for hauling and for the plough. They are 
usually slow, because at first broken to slow gaits; 
as well as from poor and insufficient feeding they 
are not capable of quick movements. The increase 
of the number of horses or mules and oxen, until 
there was at least one horse, mule, or yoke of ox- 
en to eyery Jaborer on the farm, would incalcula- 
bly enlarge the means of production as well as of 
improvement. I speak not only of the ability to 
follow and seed the crops in good time, but their 
early and effectual cultivation, as well as their 
prompt delivery to market. Let it not be objected 
that this increased number of laboring animals 
would make too great a draught upon the provi- 
sions of the farm. This isnot the fact. They will 
more than produce their food, and with the aid from 
meadows and artificial grass, there will be an am- 
le abundance for their support, a8 well as a great 
aperease of market crops. And here I will impress 
nm my hearers the indispensable im nce of 
meadows and grasses, such as supply the deficiéncy 





of those natural to our elimate and soil. I 
to growers of tobacco, wheat, and’ 
ly to those whose staples are wheat and tobacco. 
Of corn, it has been Jeng nent said by thee 
ened farmer who presides over this society, that 
but rich alluvial soils should in this region be deve- 
tea to its culture as an article for market. ‘There 
is nothing more true than that the omnivorous DW. .\ 
ture of that cereal qualifying it fo 
self upon almost every element sony | 
and water, thereby enabling lands e itah™ 
ter exhaustion for every other crop; most ef, 
ficient cause of the exhausted soil and worn ‘ot 
country, which abounds wherever corn is relied 
upon as bread and money crop. 
very property constitutes heaven’s greatest, best 
vegetable gift to man, in those latitudes to’ which 
it is adapted, the ease of its production*has €aused 
prodigal and improvident draughts upon fhe re- 
sources furnished by nature. Every farmer cul- 
tivating uplands should be careful to prepare well,, 
plant early and work quickly and thoroughly, and 
lay by his crop of corn by the last of June ; and 
that crop should be planted on good Jand, not with 
a view to make it asa market crop, but just so 
much surface as promises an abundant supply. He 
should!leave poor land to recuperate by the kind- 
ness of nature, and not plant corn, trusting to the 
rains to make his crop. Corn, it must be remem- 
bered, makes heavy draughts upon the soil, is bul- 
ky, and not usually of such value as to justify dis- 
tant transportation. The policy of the tobacco 
planter and wheat grower, owning alluvial soils, 
Is to consume the corn and its offal upon his farm. 
But upon the growers of wheat and tobacco, as 
well as the corn planter, I urge the cultivation of 
grasses and the formation of permanent meadows 
as the great resource for sustaining teams and ma- 
nuring land. No small grain ought to be sown, 
without at the same time a proper preparation for 
sowing grasses to succeed it. Clover and herds 
grass have been indicated by experience as those 
best suited to our climate and soil, and these, with 
the suceedaneum of peas, either sown broad-cast - 
on fallows for wheat, or on corn land at its last 
ploughing, when the crop was laid by, are the true 
Rescue grasses for us. I would here‘remark, that 
the whole family of peas are decided improvers, a 
also all of the grasses which from time to time en- 
gage the public attention. But up to this date ex- 
perience seems to have settled that our climate is 
too hot and dry for timothy, and that the red clover 
and herds grass, and the red and black stock peas 
stand in front of those plants which furnish food'to 
animals and green manure to the field. Clover and 
herds grass may be sown with safety either in ‘the 
fall or early spring. There was much difficulty ip 
getting a good stand of either on oats, because of 
the frequent dry spelis in the spring, when the 
oung grasses were too tender to withstand the’sul: 
e introduction, however, of the winter oats, 
sown in autumn after the wheat seeding is over, 
and producing a grain greatly superior in 
and value, will remove that difficulty. All expe- 
riments with them have been satisfactory, and they 
promise to be a great isition to the farmer ib+ 
to whose calculations for the support of his teams, 
oats constitute so important an element. Ripening 
earlier, and having the strength of root which they 
acquire during the fall and winter, they are not so 
much dependent upon rains or so liable to failure. 
The importance of the pea crop, both as‘an ‘im 
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of the Iand.and a resource for perk, is but 
in.its commencement of realization amongst.our 
There has not been a single article which 
Kas:.done so much for agriculture, both in present 
t and future improvement of the soil. Sown 
‘ -cast from the middle or last of June on fal- 
: land, and over the whole corn fields when laid 
with the plough, they give a return in vegetation 
is unequalied when we consider that 
nety days. The hardy varieties al- 
illy if a dressing of plaster be ap- 
t bearers, lie on the ground all the. 
ecay, and sown with either wheat 
or oats, come up about harvest and make a fine 
eover for the land, as well as a good crop of peas. 

. One of the greatest drawbacks to agricultural 
improvement exists in the continued cultivation of 
the same surface without manure—the interchange 
or alternation of crops being the only relief to the 
soil which the system proposes. Some, it is true, 
speak of a three shift system, which meant that the 
resting shift, as it is called, is condemned from the 
-first appearance of a spire of grass in the spring to 

the frosts of autumn, to bear the treading and graz- 
ing of all the horses, mules, sheep, hogs, and cattle, 
paratory to a fall fallow for that field in corn. 
his process is denominated rest, and some persons 
express surprise that lands deteriorate under such 
a system. Ultimate ruin under either system is 
sure ; the consummation is only a question of time. 
Either process looks to complete exhaustion, and 
must sooner or later reach that end. A most im- 
portant work remains to be done for our agricul- 
ture is a wise system of shifts—a system, securing 
all the benefit of the recuperative power of nature, 
and the amelioration resulting from good cultiva- | 
‘tion, which will reach the desirable end of increas- 
ed fertility and increased production—which com- 
bined with the application of manures, will contin- 
ually enlarge the area of improved surface, and 
thus annually increase the productive capital of the 
farmer. A neglect of this economy has been the 
ehief cause of the discouragements in those attempts 
which have been made for the advancement of the 
agricultural interests of this portion of our coun- 
try. Certain popular errors have prevailed, and 
left their impression upon the practice of those em- 
ployed in cultivation—an impression which has 
tuated the influence of those errors greatly to 
the detriment of our farmers. It has been general- 
ly believed that mere rest is all that is necessary to 
continue the productive power of land—that it 
. $tows tired, to use a common phrase, and that the 
mtermission of cultivation prepares it for future 
“productiveness in a much higher degree. Now 
that nothing is more fallacious, every one will per- 
ceive who walks into his own garden, subjected to 
the closest tillage every year, and if annually ma- 
mured, becoming more aad more certain in the pro- 
duction of vegetables requiring the greatest amount 
of fertility. There is no rest here, only a rota- 
. tion of crops and continued application of manure 
r~the soil. deepening and improving under the se- 
verest and most constant tillage. Soit would be 
the farm, to the full extent of .the arable land, 
t that there are other claims which must be met. 
Pasture for stock, food for working avimals, and 
the comforts derived from range and surface, im- 
periously require another system there. In coun- 
tries, overburdened with population, the system of 
cultivation obtains to the exclusion of horses 
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furnishing a supply to pressing human wants... 
a calamity is far from us, and the horrors.of. 
dense population do not threaten our bay’ ( 
try for ages to come. Besides, it is an error toaup- 
= that the soil ever loses the capacity for pro- 
uction. It may be removed oy sand waste 
away under injudicious cultivation. Barren clay 
and abraded surfaces, which never had the power 
of production, may and wil] continue to possess 
their nature; but soil never loses its capacity to 
produce. [t may lose its power of _—— ce- 
real grains or other crops requiring fertility, for.a 
time, the récuperating power of nature will ulti- 
mately restore it. Look abroad upon the old fields 
covered with pines, and those in progress to that 
condition, covered with broomstraw and sedge. 
Those lands were abandoned as resources for the 
production of cereal grains ; but although exhaust- 
ed of the elements necessary for that purpose, 
produce other vegetation in immense quantities, an 
present in the crop of pines a burden of timber 
greatly exceeding that of the original forest. Mark 
the progress of nature towards the benevolent end 
of recuperation. The tap root of the pine pumps 
up the mineral manures from beneath, and returns 
its leaves tothe soil. The growth gradually chang- 
eson the surface ; sweet grasses, oaks, dogw 
and hickories appear by degrees, and the eviden- 
ces of amelioration are manifest to every observer. 
Cut down those pines and allow them to decay, 
and the land for several crops is found to be as pro- 
ductive asever. Press the cultivation for a few 
years, and it at once relapses into barrenness. The 
supply of manures necessary to cereals has been 
exhausted; and the soil, filled to repletion with 
acids and other elements favorable to the produc- 
tion of broomstraw and pines, commences anew 
work of recuperation under the wise and genial in- 
fluence of nature. It is usual to speak ng 
ragingly of this aforesaid broomstraw. Sir, 
is most ungrateful and ubjust. Should a .sta- 
tue to Ceres be erected within our borders, . 
despised and disparaged grass should 
a portion of her crown. It has step 
tween exhausted soil and utter ste 
menced the work of reclamation, stopped 
covered galls, protected pine seed, and ni 
young pines—whilst it has contributed no ] fa 
the rescue of famished cattle, coming out from. i 
ordeal of a winter’s feeding on a southern farm. 
Let us learn from the operations of nature the yal- 
ue of rotation of crops as well as the necessity of a 
constant supply of food for plants. This we may 
in a great measure obtain by a wise system of shifts. 
Of these there should be ne less than'five. In our 
section there should be no more, otherwise the , 
wth of shrubs and briars would. overrup 
elds, and render their preparation too laborious. 
Let some portion, a few acres, according to 
size and stock of the farm, be appropriated to mea- 
dow in each winBe jens of course mot suita- 
ble to the purpose: this to be a permanent arrange- 
ment. Then fet the rotation be one shift followed 
for wheat and oats, leaving out the meadow,; ope 
in corn. and tobacco, with the meadow to produce 
; and one.in wheat, following corn year 
arm with its share of meadow in grass ; the 
remaining shifts in clover, herds gent, ove of 
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and oxen. The labor of tillage is performed by 


second reps and the other following cropof 
wheat, at wh 
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Hh by Sen antese cheeks of Mie, Ramee att i 
wed for small grain in the fall, and to be 
oted to corn the following year. The young 
stock may graze the second field in early summer, 
and all:the stock be put on it with advantage after 
the middle of t. The meadow land in the 
only adds to their value as pastures. Thus 

each shift has three cultivations in successive fal- 
low for small grain, corn and tobacco—with peas 
sown on the corn, with grasses sown on the wheat. 
Three shifis are in cultivation and two lying in 
grass. The advantages of this arrangement are nu- 
merous. The fallow for small grain preceding 
corn and tobacco, in a great measure destroys the 


worms and insects that infest lands which have lain- 


out for some years, and render a stand of corn and to- 
bacco so difficult to obtain. Tobacco and corn fol- 
low wheat or oats remarkably well; and the two 
cultivations, together with the manures employed 
upon them, and the guano and other fertilizers pre- 
pare the land for wheat and clover ; for it is a well 
ascertained fact that clover does not succeed well 
unless following a hoe crop. Upon the field lying 
the second fyear in grass, a tobacco lot should be 
selected of the land most in need of improvement, 
upon which the summer cow pens and the manure 
intended for the tobacco crop ought to be put, leav- 
ing the best portions of the shift forcorn. This 
ensures a progressive amelioration of the surface, 


for tobacco will not grow upon any but highly im- | 


proved land. In the system proposed, there are 
meadows in three of the shifts which can be moved, 
and thus furnish an ample supply of hay for the 
farm or for market. If the precaution is adopted 
of keeping the stock off the field to be grazed prin- 
po pel in the spring until the last of April, the grass 
Il be sufficient, and the lands suffer no injury from 
grazing. Indeed most of our lands are improv- 
ed by summer and fall treading of stock, if 
they havé been two years in grass. In adopting 
this rotation of shifts, it may be necessary at first 
to make a considerable outlay in foreign fertilizers, 
in order to ensure success. But the operation will 
BAe that promptly. One of the popular errors 
wi has cast its blight upon the interests of 
ture is, that but little or no capital is neces- 

y in the business of cultivation. The unwilling- 
ess to make outlays for the improvement of the 
, and the continual draughts upon it for income 

and support, afford conclusive proof that as an oc- 
cupation farming is the most remunerative that is 
known amongst us. In all other employments, ac- 
curate profit and loss accounts are kept, and the 
capital watched, lest it should be impaired ; credits 
given to shew the profits, and debts entered to 
shew the expenses. In farming, an inventory of 
inqreased stocks is rarely taken, and the support of 
the family regarded usually as a charge rather than 
acredit upon the amount of its ———- The 
market crop andits net proceeds are all that is 
counted, and not one dime expended to keep up or 
restore the capacity for preduction. Such a busi- 
nes¢ in any other department of human occupation, 
“would be considered as the discovery of the philoso- 
pher’s stone, the undoubted road to success and 
wealth. But farming, like all other employments, 
needs sufficient capital in order to complete suc- 
cess—the advance of money in order to the receipt 
‘of profit. I have already remarked that some ad- 
vance of money may, and most probably will be, 
necessary in order to the adoption of the five shift 
system successfully and at once. It is peculiarly 





fortunate for us, sir, that the introduction of guano 
and other fertilizers fully meets and obviates‘this 
difficulty. The varieties of and those com- 
binations which chemical science has furnished the 
agricultural community, are subjects of 

interest to Eastern Virginia and North 

and to develope them fully would require more 
time than I could properly assign to them on'this . 
occasion. ‘ ~- of —— valuable ovate and — 
increase the fertility of our soils, particular 
fertilizer to which I shall chiefl is the i, 
ruvian guano, This is the most | as well’ 
as the most universally efficient of any which have 
gained the confidence of the agriculturists of the ° 
country. The promptness and certainty of its action, 
and the almost incredible results from its application, 
render it of inestimable value to those engaged in 
the cultivation of theearth. It is alsw fortunate for 
us, sir, that the use of it has become so general, 
particularly as a manure for tobacco and wheat, 
that experiments enough have been made to give uy 
quite a satisfactory guidance in the practical appli- 
cation of this manure. Nothing is more desirable 
to the farmer than the certainty of agricultural 
truth founded upon faithful experiments. The na- 
ture of his occupation inclines him to recoil from 
doubtful theories ; he desires 


. “Truth alone— 
Truth tangible and pepsin ae truth 

As may be weighed and measured, truth deduced 
By logical conclusion, close, severe, 

From premises incontrovertible.”’ 


Not the oracular givings out of those whose age 
and experience have only endeared their own er 
rors more strongly to their hearts ; whose ancient 
saws and pithy sayings are directed to the discou- 
ragement of progressive improvement ; who tell of 
failures only, prophesy them for the future—and 
forgetful of all successes in what they are pleased 
to call book-farming, tell with peculiar glee of dis- 
appointments in any enterprise which comes new 
and fresh from genius and science— 

aan persons a! a knack, you know, 

And makin the world Teficet 

On what it Rates to recollect ; 

They talk to misers of their heir, 

To women of the times that were, 


To poets of the wrong review, 
And to the French of Waterloo.” 


The diligeat and enquiring farmer has no use for 
such oracles—he desires practical, experimental 
truth, and I rejoice that in the use of the great re- 
novator, Peruvian guane, experience has given 
clear and unerring developments, that in it we pos- 
sess a resource which, if judiciously cmploret, 
gives assurance of the restoration of Eastern Vir- 
gini: and North Carolina. I do not propose, sir, 
to deliver a lecture on agricultural chemistry, for 
however sincerely I may value its discoveries and 
invoke its aid, I concur with you that all such dis- 
sertations amongst us should be ruled out of order 
until we shall have taken the first and obvious steps 
for the increased comfort of our farms and curtilages. 
But certain interesting facts have been ascertained, 
and the whole current of proof sets in one direc- 
tion, to wit: that it is an unequalled renovator of the 
productive power in impoverished soils. Th 
facts have been fixed in relation to the mode, 
wellas the quantity employed in its application. 
It seems to be conceded that it should be always 
applied broadcast to the surface in order to its 
greatest effects—whether upon wheat or oats at 
the time of seeding—upon tobacco land when pre- 
pared for hilling—or on corn, with this additional 
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fact, that the most decided impression is produced 
by sowing the guano upon the land at the second 
e last working of corn, and turning it in 
ugh,—that it acts satisfactorily, wheth- 
-er- combined with plaster or charcoal, or not—and 
above all, that it seems almost to annihilate for 
the time the difference between poor and rich soils 
perience has es- 
tablished: another fact, in my section of North Car- 








-olina, : that its most manifest and valuable 
effects as ure for tobacco, are realized upon 
‘old fields, d with sedge, bushes and pines. 
Such n the application of from 150 to 200 


pounds to acre, produce both in quality and 
apa crops -equalling our best tobacco lands. 

his is the conclusion ef our best planters from the 
experience of several years. Early and effectual 
ploughing is proper in such lands, and with such 
oe the tobacco stands readily, and resem- 

les’ the purest andjbest of that grown upon new 
ground. If sown upon the tobacco at the first hilling 
and ploughing after the establishment of the crop, 
there is a most remarkable improvement in its 
growth as well as its early maturity. This is per- 


» -haps as good a mode as can be adopted. The best 
' €onclusion which re 


ated experiments have justi- 
fied, is that upon naked land it does not do well for 
tobacco. Litter is necessary in order to the health 
of the plant, and its consequent vigorous growth. 
When used for wheat this difference is not perceiv- 
‘ed; itacts like magic on all poor surfaces in the 
production of this crop. There is a peculiarity in 
the soil which produces the fine manufacturing to- 
bacco in the portion of North Carolina where [ re- 
side, which ase familiar with the appearance and 
natural growth readily detect. Much of such soil 
is naturally too poor to produce tobacco in quan- 
tities which would repay the cultivation. The ap- 
plication of guano to such lands ensures in any or- 
dinary season such a quantity as wéll as quality of 
tobacco as is most satisfactory to the planter ; and 
this may be kept up for a series of years—especial- 
ly if acombination of potash and plaster is occa- 
sionally applied at the rate of one hundred and fift 
pounds to the acre after the first two vears of cul- 
tivation. Care must, however, be.taken not to ap- 
ply them in combination, as the potash would neu- 
tralize the best properties of the guano by freeing 
ammonia which it contains. The times of appli- 
cation should be different—the potash and plaster 
in the fall or early in the spring, and the guano just 
before hilling, or during the cultivation. 

The aid which this manure has furnished in se- 
curing plants for early planting, has been a great 
boon to the tobacco growing region. Nothing com- 
pares with itin this respeet. I hear from some 
sources that if applied in sufficient quantities that 
burning may be dispensed with on the plant beds. 
Facts, however, do not sustain this declaration as 
far as my own observation extends. But the proof 
is abundant that as a quickening manure, Peruvian 
guano has no rival on the plant beds. I give the 
experience and practice of a planter who has not 
entirely failed in plants for twenty-five years, who 
usually establishes his onap nenenest the earliest, 
but who estimates guano, which he has used for the 
last five years, as the best security for early and 
strong* plants that we possess. He employs that 


agent in reference to plants, as all foreign fertiliz-| upon 


ers ought to be employed for other crops, only asa 
a cay combining the increase of production with the 
inereased facility for extending the improvement. 









The first requisite is to burn er 
all of the same: kind. Some lo 
—but all of it inclined to be moist. 
clining to the pre of s 
whether pore or rich, are best: . 
after the land is raked, cover 
and —- it in with hill . ‘th 
land sufficiently, which will not injure the manure 
which ought to be chopped in some four or five in- 
om. ee ee and eee the roots, 
chop in one hundred pounds of guano to eve 
ow Ah hundred square yards, and sow the veel. 
Either tread or beat the surface with brush, and 
cover it all over with tobacco stalks, one layer 
thick. These soon give out their fertilizing pro- 
perties from the effects of rain and dew. As soon 
as the first plants appear on the outsides, remove 
the tobacco stalks, and cover with brush. But lit- 
tle remains to be done, except slight sowings of gu- 
ano once a week during the spring, in the dry part 
of the day, after the dew disappears. Fall burnin 
is best, as well because of the unusual dryness o 
the earth, as the suitable weather for the hands en- 
gaged in the work. It is best to select beds in the 
forest, and not near open fields or old beds. The 
fly—that ne enemy to plants—breed in open sur- 
faces, and live and winter in old plant beds. There 
should be several places, as remote as convenient 
from each other, that they may not be exposed to 
acommon disaster. I have been thus minute, be- 
Cause convinced that early and abundant resources 
of plants are indispensable to success. To the ques- 
tion: is guano a permanent manure? experience re- 
plies, as much so as any other applied in the same 
quantities, and infinitely more valuable than a like 
quantity of any other fertilizer in the result of Pry 

uction.» It gives a good crop of tobacco, wheat 
clover, on Jands of moderate quality, from one ap- 
plication ; and this is all that could be asked from 
the outlay made. Applied to turnips and potatoes 
it is extremely effective—and equally so on every 
variety of peas and beans. 

We sometimes hear it objected that this manure 
is too costly to be used much—that it may be well 
to apply it in moderate quantities—and that the 
supply on the Pacific coast will be soon exhausted. 
The obvious reply to the first remark is, that if a 
little is profitable, a great deal of the : of 
—— must greatly increase the d 
if the supply is ore + es eer ‘would 
urge us to get the full benefit before it passes away.. 
Its value consists in the restoration of lands, here- 
tofore valueless, to a highly productive condition, 
The increase of market staples, and what is of 
equal importance, inthe offal of those i 
crops as well as in the production of grasses, the 
means of making manure on the farm, are incalcu- 
lably increased. Combined with plaster it is the 
best top dressing for grass, or meadows, or fields 
of clover, that can be employed—always remem- 
bering that it should not be sown on the grass whilst 
moist from rain or dew. I pass by the tion 
that although a wat sti , it is an ultimate 
impoverisher, with the remark that the fertilizing 
elements of guano are contained in all the putre- 
scent manures of our es and 
only highly concentrated and wi Poe 
etable matter, which ought to be furnished to'!: 
which guano is sown—that the idea of stimu- 
lantsto the soil ‘seems to be upon the 
existence of a nervous system inthe earth which 
has not obtained credence with those who have 
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dthe subject, It is Penis 
the soil, Tt Pro of Gooch I ly 
7 ads gure leech to apply 
thie term étimulus in this manner. Philosophy 
and’ science do not recognize tropes and figures. 
They demand severe sternness in the use of terms 
in order tothe ascertainment of truth. Manures 
are’ only the elements of fertility mixed into and 
assimilated with the soil—affording support to vege- 
tation. They being inanimate, act upon inanimate 
jects according to the laws of nature. They 
such combinations as fulfil the conditions of 
tation. Guano is to the manure from our 
what quinine is to the old preparations of 
bark—the active rinciples in the one concentrated, 
and the other diffused.’’ 
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BENEFITS OF UNDER-DRAINING. 


We have from time to time called the attention 
of farmers to the value of under draining, and. en- 
deavored to introduce the manufacture of tiles for 
the purpose, in this city, but untoward circumstan- 
ees prevented our success, on our own account.— 
Through our influence, however, the manufacture 
has been established here by others, (see adver- 
tisement,) and as the tile can now be furnished, 
we shall from time to time present such facts 
to our readers, as will induce those having wet 
laeds, to make experiments fm their reclamation.— 
Below we present a statement of Mr. John John- 
son, of N. York, who received the premium of the 
N. York State Society, for the best conducted ex- 
periments in land draining. Since the date of Mr. 
Johnson’s report, he has extended his drains to 30 
miles. The following is from his reporte 

‘Jn your list of premiums presented to the farmers 
of this State for competition, at the winter meeting 
in January next, a premium is offered for experi- 
ments in draining. 

Having long esteemed a good system of drainage 
he, eg to good farming, and being well con- 

that it would much’ increase the profits on 

most farms, I have made tile drains on my farm in 
Seneca county, extending to full sizteen miles in 
witun ae arm is situated on the rich clay ridge 
wh s from Senecariver southerly to Tomp- 
a oc ridge of land devoted chiefly to the 
itivation of wheat. I was many years ago satis- 
fied of the necessity of removing in some economi- 
eal way the surplus water which saturated. the soil, 
and too often interfered with the growth or matu- 
tity of the crop; not only the wheat, but also with 
other grain and clover. My first efforts for more 
perfect drainage were made in 1835, when I im- 
ported a pattern of drain tile from Scotland, and 
caused them to be made in this neighborhood by 
hand labor. But it was not until 1839 and 1840 
that I felt encouraged by success, as the labor and 
cost were too great to warrant extensive use; such 
tiles as were used by me gave satisfactory evidence 
of their value. The important changes effected on 
portions of my farm, were noticed by your present 
iding officer, and so thoroughly convinced him 


In order to show the benefits derived by me, the 
following remarks will be nec ; to me the re- 
sults are very satisfactory and conclusive: My farm 
is on the east side of the Seneca lake, o to 
Geneva, and immediately adjoining the farm of 
your honorable President, John Delafield, Esq.— 
About six years ago I began to drain a field on tlie 
boundary line between Mr. Delafie d myself, 
The field contains about twenty a which six 
were then subject to drainage. T' cres had 
seldom given a remunerating crop, of Ug 
After draining the six acres, the whole field was 
plowed and prepared for corn, two acres being 're- : 
served for potatoes. The usual care was given to 
the cultivation of the whole crop, which, during ite 
growth, showed a marked difference between the 
drained and undrained portions of the field; the 









| yield of this field proved to be the largest ever 


raised, I believe, in the county, the product being 
eighty-three bushels, and over, per acre. When 
the corn was husked and housed, it was weighed 
and measured in the ear; and allowing seventy-five 
pounds to the bushel, as has been customary in this 
region, for corn and cob, the product was as above: 
stated. This field attracted much attention from 
my neighbors, and other gentlemen from more dis- 
tant places. lt was examined at the time of drain- 
ing, and after plowing, both the first and second 
season, permitting the parties to walk on the drain- 
ed parts without any undue moisture, while all oth- 
er undrained land in the peighborhood was muddy; 
and, as before stated, the corn was found to be far 
more vigorous in the plant and abundant in the 
grain. In the following season after the corn, I 
cropped it with barley, and found the drained land 
produced altogether the finest plant, and the best 
yield of grain. When the barley was harvested, I 
prepared the field, and cropped it with wheat. The 
difference again was so striking and distinct in fa- 
vor of the drained land, that J felt the propriety of 
thoroughly draining the whole field, which was 
completed without loss of time, at a cost of twenty- 
two dollars per acre, for the whole field. I then 
plowed and’ sowed with barley, and seeded with 
clover; of the latter, I cut a very large crop last 
summer, and not one square foot of the clover 
froze out; and now I can rely on a good crop of 
anything I may sow or plant. I had previously 
drained several other fields, or, at least, those parts 
that needed drains. Encouraged by a considerable 
increase of products, derived from my farm from 
draining, I determined to extend the systemas rapid- 
ly as convenience and circumstances would permit. 
pon examination, it appeared necessary to possess. 
a piece of ground belonging toa neighbor, that I 
might secure a good and sure outlet for the water 
from some of my upland fields that required drain- 
ing in places. ith this view, I purchased ten and 
three-fifth acres of low land, saturated with water. 
A part of this land, say about four'acres, from 12 
to 18 inches of the surface, was a black vegetable 
mould, lying on a stratum of clay of the same depth, 
under which I[ found a hard bottom for my tiles, not 





Of their atility, and of the necessity of drainage, 
that in 1848 he imported a machine for making 
Grain tile in this county. From that day the ex- 
pense or cost has been so reduced, that no excuse 
existed for wet fields, or grain being destroyed by 
freezing out. From that day I have continued to 


over three feet in depth. I felt. pursuaded that 
those ten acres were wet from my own.upland, as 
well as from my neighbor’s wet land adjoining: — 


The first ditch | dug was directly on the line be- 
tween the land I got of my neighbor, and that he 
still owns. This I found cut off the water on that 





construct drains as fast as my proper farm labor 


side. I then commenced draining that tem and 
‘ 


would permit, and present ‘to you the results tes 
robtsleed. . 
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] -fifth acres; also about thirty acres of upland. 


A large proportion of the nd did not require drain- 
ing. In the two Arndy vent made into one field, 
eontaining about forty acres, 1 laid one thousand 
seventy-two and a-half rods of drain, which have 
drained the whole extent in a thorough manner.— 
The flow of water isso large at times that I was 
pe Ie to use a large number of the largest 

i tiles; and for main drains, as I had to have 
three, Ih lay double rows of four iach tiles; 
and in one lity I-had to use a double row of six 
inch tiles. er fifty rods; this received a great 
flow of wa' ‘om a public road, which was let in- 
to the tiles by digging a basin in the upper end of 
the drain, and tlten filling with small stones over 
the tiles. These extra sized tiles increased the 
<ppenee of these drains, making one thousand sev- 
enty-two and a-balf rods, to cost about forty cents 
perrod. The first year after completing the drains 
on this field, the whole, or nearly the whole, upland 
and all, was planted with corn. The season was not 
favorable for that crop in this neighborhood, yet 
the crop, was fair—say forty bushels shelled corn 
to the acre. The low ground was excellent. where 


+ nothing but coarse grass grew for twenty years be- 


fore. This year, 1851, 1 harvested from this field 
a crop of wheat; and a heavier crop I never saw to 
standup. Heretofore, many acres of wheat were 
lost on the upland by freezing out, and none could 
grow on the low lands. Now there is no loss from 
that cause; only two small patches, in all less than 
one quarter of an acre, were lodged. In fact, the 
whole field was so even that it was difficult to pro- 
nounce any five acres worse than the rest. The 
wheat fly or weevil injured it a little, but I think 
nota greatdeal. [have not yet threshed enough 
to know the yield of wheat per acre. The wet 
ground got from my neighbor was the source of 
much curiosity to all around, as n@ne would believe 
wheat could be ripened on land so long saturated 
with water. It was watched, therefore, from the 
time it came above ground, in the fall, until the last 
of it was harvested. The result was a crop of wheat 
from that ground, abundant in quantity and excel- 
tent in quality. 

Such, gentlemen, is the result of my Jabor in 
draining. I have forty acres of wheat now grow- 
ing on land thoroughly drained. The improve- 
ménts in my fields and crops have been great and 
satisfactory, giving me fine crops of wheat where 
formerly it froze out. So well satisfied am I of the 
advantages derived from the system, that I have 
drained six acres this fall, snd shall continue to 
drain while I have a wet spot on my farm. Your 
prémium list requires that I should give the in- 
creased value of drained land. I feel it difficult to 
state it in figures; our farms here are assessed at $60 
to $70 per acre on the tax books. One view of the 
value, therefore, may be taken: Jand wholly unpro- 
ductive, and land worth $60 to $70 per acre. An- 
other view may be taken in the difference in the 
cost of improvement, say about $22 or $24 per 
acre, and its cash value at this time, at $65 per 
acre; but on such Jand as I have, if I get two crops 
of grain from my wet land, I am paid by the excess 
of crop, so as to cover all cost of draining, and 
sometimes more than paid by one crop, that is, by 
the excess of crop beyond what it would have been 
had the land remained undrained. 

The extent of this system of improvement. is 
not, with me, sufficient to give comparative data, 
or to: induce advances on established values of farms 
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FLORAL DEPARTMENT. 
Prepared for the American Farmer, by Jno, Feast, Florist, 
Lexington street. ; ; 
Now that spring has come, a rapid improvement 
may be expected in the growth of most plarits, as 


well as in their flowering. An abundant 

may now be looked for. Plenty of air should be 
given the houses, and the plants regulated, by put- 
ting aside such as have done flowering, and mak- 
ing room for those that are coming into bloom. 
Plants do much better when they are not crowded 
together. They should also be turned around oc- 
casionally. To have fine specimens, itis better to 
cut them down at proper seasons, which makes 
them low and bushy, and flower more abundantly 
than when allowed to grow tall. 

Camellias will have passed their prime of flower- 
ing, and begin to grow. Occasional waterings of 
liquid manure will be of service in pushing their 
growth. Re-pot those that want larger pots, and 
give erg drainage at all times. Pelargoniums 
should be particularly watered and attended to— 
tie the shoots down and spread them out as low as 
possible, they then form fine heads, and bloom more 
abundantly. Calceolareas, Cinerareas, Mimuluses 
and such, put in larger pots, and encourage their 
growth. Keep them clear of insects, which xa 
the bloom, and soon destroy the plants. Azaleas 
should be kept clear of all decayed leaves, and the 
pots perfectly clean. They will now be coming 
finely in flower. Avoid syringing over the plants, 
as it destroys the flowers ; but give them per | of 
water at the root, when in bloom. , Put in cuttings 
of the young wood when hardened, and inarch some 
of the dwarf varieties on stout stocks of common 
kinds. Fuchias will require to be shifted into suita- 
ble pots for flowering ; give them plenty of air, and 
water with liquid manure occasionally. Have the 
plants neatly trained so as to show flowers to'ad- 
vantage, and pinch off the leading shoots to give'a 
regular shape. re 

lants in. cold frames will require to be 
after—re-potting those that require it, and’ 
up neatly. Tosuch as Pinks, Carnations, &c., give 
plenty of air on fine days. Keep out the damp as 
much as possible, and clear off all dead foliage. 

Seeds that are intended for early flowering may 
be sown now. By preparing asmall hot-bed to 
forward their growth, such as have not been sown 
in pots or boxes may be raised here, and be 
to plant out in borders as soon as tHe weather will 


ermit. 
"ton lanting all kinds of shrubbery may be. done 
now. Evergreens are better removed early than 
late. Prune all plants, creepers, grapevines, &e., 
that may not have been done. Plant box 4 
lay out walks, and renew the borders so as to 
ready for the different kinds of seeds, and plants to 


be put in. Look over tulip ned hyacinths, 
give them an early clearing before they have mur 
jiage. . " 
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Dahlias wanted to increase, brisg forward, . 
the rooted plants, and strike from. : 


wn strong enough, about four inches in fen 
When properiy ee they make excellent. 
for flowering first year. . 
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At the State 7, 
Over the “ 


To Corresronpents.—We thank our correspon- 
dent for his paper controverting some of the views 
of Dr. Pendleton and Professor Norton, as pub- 
lished in our February No. We are glad to make 
our paper the medium for discussing questions of 
so much interest. We shall be glad to hear further 
from Dr. Pendleton. 

In* reply to W.H. L. of Amherst Co. Va., we 
cannot from our own experience, recommend an 
expensive application of manures, in expectation 
of a large crop from sedge land, the first season af- 
ter breaking it up. The excess of dead vegetable 
matter undecomposed, and the difficulty of tho- 
rough cultivation, preclude the hope ofa heavy 
crop. We have always been satisfied, if the first 
crop paid the expense of cultivation, taking for profit 





| We are sorry we can’t hel 


houses sufficient, to give it up. The stock on hand 
in Europe at this time, is said to be not more than- 
at the same time last year, and the stock’ in thee 
United States, 30,000 heads less. ‘This with: 
the estimate of 1854, justify the expectation of pri- 
ces considerably higher for the present, than those’ 
of the past year; and should the tobacco growing: 
States of Europe become involved in war, as is not” 
unlikely, the demand for our tobacco-will be great+ 
ly increased. “ 
In reply to a ‘‘Subscriber,’’ of omac Co., 
whose favor did not reach us in time fér the Febru-* 
ary No., Barley may be cultivated with the same 
preparation and manuring as is necessary for a 
good crop of wheat—may be sown in Spring as 
soon asthe ground can be got in order, and will 
yield 20 to 40 bushels per acre, if properly ma- 
nured. A rich or well manured sandy loam suits 
it best. Seed can be had in Baltimore. . 
3} If our correspondent wishes information to 
enable him to estimate the number of cattle he may 
winter on the fodder from so many acres of corn, 
him to a conclusion. 





Perhaps some of our readers can. 
value of good blades as compared with clover hay, 
we don’t know, but our horse Charley is a judge of 
fodder, and he prefers the blades if they are cured. 
green and sound. 

We have seen a ton of good hay, estimated as a 
winter’s supply for each head of stock, but think a 
ton and a halfnear the mark. 21 Ibs. of hay per 
day is the proper allowance. 








the i condition of the land. Unslaked lime, 
or fresh ashes, would be a useful application for the | 
parpese of decomposing rapidly the dead vegeta- | 
le matter. The atmosphere, however, is a pow- 
erful agent in decomposition—cheap in first cost, 
and in its application, and wants only time and op- 
portunity for its operations. For this purpose 
such lands should be cultivated two or three years 
successively in a corn or other hoed crop, before 
being seeded to grain and clover. We recommend 
me cultivation for all lands containing an ex- 
cess of crude vegetable matter; and we think this, 
condition of the soil is usually indicated by the| 
growth of sorrel and other nuisances of that char- 
acter, and by what is improperly (in our opinion,) 
termed ‘‘clover sick.’’ 

We have a letter from another correspondent, 
who states that on a sedge field well turned over 
with athree horse plough, and cultivated on the 
surface without disturbing the sod, he applied 300 
pounds guano and got eight barrels of corn to the 
acre, where without the guano he would not have 
got more than four or five. 

‘fn reply to our friend H. H. B. whose remittance 
we acknowledge, we can recommend nothing bet- 
ter, foran immediate crop of corn from his thin 
land, than Peruvian Guano. We prefer broadcast 
— always. 

mixture of equal parts of slaked ashes and 
plaster, is a safe and good manure for the hill. 

As to whether it is advisable to make a crop of 

the coming season, we reply, that with 

the present and prospective prices for wheat and 
corn, we would not advise beginners, or those with- 
out experience fh the management of Tobacco, to 
in it. The successful cultivation of the To- 

crop, ‘‘is a hard road to travel.’? But there 





We publish in this number the report made by 
the President of the Maryland State Agricultural 
Society, as Chairman of the committee appointed 
to gather statistics of the corn crop of the past sea- 
son. It is ~<a. to say that the information 
embodied in thi¥ Report is of great value to the 
farming community, and entirely reliable. 

It is greatly to be desired that the Agricultural 
Societies of the States at large, would give their 
earnest attention to the subject of gathering at as 
early a day as possible after the crops can be esti- 
mated, correct information as to their quantity and 
quality. The farmer is preyed upon, not only by 
the systematic fraud of speculators, who cheapen 
his products that they may get the high prices 
which his labor has earned, but every man who is 
interested in lowering the price of labor, and eve- 
ry one who buys a barrel ot flour or bushel of meal, 
concurs with the speculator, not from any dishon- 
est design, but because we are all too ready to 
adopt and give egy: | to opinions which jump 
with our own wishes. It will readily recur to our 
readers, how during thé past fall, when from al- 
most every section of the country, we had had ac- 
counts of the most general and disastrous drought 
with which we had been visted for a quarter of a 
century,suddenly the most remarkable change came 
upon us. Statements of fine crops in this State and 
that! very good rains in this neighborhood and 
that! and so many as to go almost everywhere !+- 
Very complimentary accounts of the great improve- 
ments in agriculture by — ploughing, which en- 
abled the corn to grow withoutrain! And at ot 
tato crop actually increased in quantity and quality ~ 
by the dry weather, which had choked off the 
‘‘Rot.’? Such statements were most perseveringly 
propagated, and pervaded almost the whole press 
of the country. That the whole thing was a well 





to justify experienced planters, who have force and 


arranged and cunningly devised cheat, set a going. 
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py publie ‘plunderers, and: helped along by the. teo| 
eo credulity of all who hoped these things might 
beso, we have never doubted, and every day is 


eyo our: convictions. 

It is to little purpose that we advocate and prac- 
tice: improved systems of agficulture, that we en- 
rich our lands end increase our products, that we 
“rise up early, and late take our rest, and eat the 
bread of carefulness,”’ if when we come to market 
we are to be.outwitted by men who live by their 
wits, and fatéep and grow rich at our expense. Our 
proper and. remedy against the operations of 





these gentlemen, is prompt and reliable informa- 
tion as to the crop of the ——— such infor- 
mation as is embodied in this Report of the corn 
crop of our own State. The State Agricultural 
Societies could render no service which would come 
89 immediately home to their own interests—none 
which would so certainly gain for them the confi- 
dence and support of the farmer. 

To make this information effective, however, it 
must come from all parts, and show the whole crop 
of the country. And where is the energy and pub- 
lic spirit sufficient forthe work? Our enterprising 
President has directed his inquiries under a resolu- 
tion of the Society, into every State, and from one 
only has a response come. {t is useless to lament 
what we cannot remedy, and we therefore only 
predict, that this work, important as it is, will not 
be done unless it be paid for, and it will not be paid 
for untila Bureau is established in Washington, 
charged with the duty of employing proper men for 
this service, and furnished with means to pay for 
the labor. Such a bureau in the Home Depart- 
ment, or a full Agricultural Department, might be 
readily established, if the farmers of the country 
willed it; but they have no such will. They are 
Whigs or they are Democrats, or they are Know 
Nothings. There is no Agricultural party. 

We thank our President for his very friendly no- 
tice of our recent association, and heartily recipro- 
cate the best wishes he may entertain for our suc- 
cess in the work in which we know him to bea 
true fellow laborer. 


Se.uine Corn sy Weicut.—A question of some 
considerable importance to the farming interest is 
now being mooted among the Commission Mer- 
chaats of our city, relative to a change in the mode of 
selling corn in the Baltimore market:—the proposi- 
tion is, to sell by weight, as wheat is now sold, in- 


the growth of Maryland, and the-average weight is 
full 3 Ibs. per bushel above that received from more 
Southern districts, of course, in a market where 
it is sold by the bushel a fair discrimination is sel- 
dom made. A large amount of corn received in 
Baltimere from Virginia will not weigh over 50 to 
51 Ibs., while gee Maryland weighs from 53 to 
55, and often 56 lbs. The difference, at present 
prices, should be 5 to 8 cents per bushel, but the 
actual difference is seldom more than } or 2 cents, 
of course the. knowing ones, who are judges, take 
advantage of this, and buy only the prime heavy 
parcels.’’ ; 

It is also charged by the advocates of the change, 


. that the present mode of selling has been to bring to 


Baltimore all the light corn of Virginia, while the 
heavy goes to New York, where it is wei It 
is further stated thet the weight system is now in 






stead of by measure, as now practised—It is urged | $5 
* that, “the bulk of the corn received in Baltimore is 





use all over the U. S. and all over the world, ex- 





ikewise, -g0 inte practices soon es Baltimore 
changeshermode. = 4) eo 
This “is the statement of the cise on. ones’ 
—on the contrary, it is contended thatthe atten- 
tion of Maryland farmers has been directed to the 
subject for years, and that they are almost univer- 
sally opposed to the change—that the corn from 
the lower part of Maryland will not generally come 
up to the standard—that color, cleanness, dryness, 
and other qualities, to be determined by the judg- 
ment of the parties in buying and selling, is to be 





‘taken into consideration in fixing the awe 


that the sellers or owners of an article should have 


‘the privilege of saying how it shall be sold, and 


the buyeys can govern themselves accordingly. .. 

These are the F ppeensoere points in this discub- 
sion, and we would respectfully call upon ouriag- 
ricultural friends to give us their views upon the 
subject, for they are the parties most deeply inter- 
ested therein—as those on either side of the 
question will advocate the system most advantage- 
ous to their own interests. 





We are indebted to Mr. Higgins, of Delaware, 
for the manuscript of an exceedingly interesting 
ee furnished for the forthcoming Agricultural 

eport of the Patent Office, on the subject of the 
improvement of Delaware lands, and the mode of 
cultivating them, and giving some specimens of 
practical results. We would be glad to give the 
whole paper had we room, but confine ourselves to 
the statements of results made by men of the high-" 
est character. We thought we had some good 
lands and some good farming in Maryland, but we 
know of none to eompare in results with our Del- 
aware friends. ' 

The first statement shows an increase in the as- 
sessed value of real and personal property in three 
districts of New Castle Co. of about 175 per cent. 
in twenty-three years, or from $20,000,000 to 54,- 
000,000. > he 

We take the tabular statement No. 3, showing 
the value of crops of the farm of Bryan Jackson, 
not because it shows the largest results, but our re-. 
marks upon it will apply to the rest, . 

We first observe, that the cash value of the land 
as estimated by sworn assessors, is eighty-five dol- 
lars per acre. ee 

The gross: sales from a-farm of 220 -acres-are 
887.70. The cost of labor in wages and board, 
is $200 for each man, and four men have done the 
work—leaving the amount of sales more than '$5,- 
000, after paying the whole cost of labor, and more 
than $20 per acre for the whole farm—the A ores 
to each hand being something less than $1,300) We 
have no means at hand of showing the product to 
each hand of our best Maryland farms, but we have 
heard one farmer, who probably would not: take 
eighty dollars per acre for his land, and who is not 
the worst manager we know by a great deal, esti- 
mate his products at five hundred dollars. to the 
hand, (this, however, when grain was much lower 
than at present—and Jet it be remembered thet 
these Delaware statements are for the year ’53.) . 

What we haverto rematk on this subject is, 
in our best Maryland Agriculture, ovr are 
wheat and corn, and almost nothing else. In a con- 
siderable ion of the lower counties west of the 
Chesa' , and to some extent in the upper coun- 
ties, tobacco takes. the place of corn asa sell- 
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the ofwheat, in which 
pe wheat. To these 
. afew calves, and lambs, 
. Jackson’s statement are wheat, 
eorn, barley, oats—40 tons of hay sold, besides 40 
consumed; butter, (net profit,) $300; sheep, $561; 
fat cattle, $500; potatoes, ine selling cro 
against two in Maryland. Now we ask ourfriends, 
do they not believe that nine crops of the kind men- 
tioned can be much more economically cultivated 
than the two. Thirty pounds of butter a week for 
nine months, would make the $300, with scarcely 
apy interference with the farm work.e Ten or 
twelve beeves would make the $500, with almost 
nolabor. A flock of sheep that would make sales 
to the amount of $560, would require how much la- 
bor? May not the Maryland farmer, who works 
eight or ten hands, add these items to his products, 
without adding to his expenses for labor?. And 
may he not do it without diminishing his product 
of grain? We donot presume to answer these 
questions in the affirmative, but we ask our friends 
to think of it. The man who makes a thousand 
bushels of wheat from fifty acres, does Very well, 
but he may if he will, make that same quantity with 


less labor, on 3324 acres, and leave 16 1-3 to go in | ' 


grass. He who makes three hundred barrels of 
corn on fifty acres, may, if he will, make the same 
at less cost on thirty acres, and leave twenty of the 
fifty for grass, and so of other crops. In other 
words, if he makes but twenty bushels of wheat 
to the acre, a judicious expenditure for manures 
will give him thirty, and if he make but six bar- 
rels of corn to the acre, a like expenditure will 
give him ten. He may then appropriate one third 
of all his arable land to grass, and in the course of 
no very long time, he may add hay and beeves, and 
butter and sheep, and horses and mules, at almost 
wo additional cost for labor, and find his land im- 
proved by the change of system. (On this point 
our Delaware friends are positive, that where a 
gas és formed, their lands improve by grazing.) 
e@ have not time to write further as to these state- 
ments, but they speak for themselves. 
re are several points, however, we cannot 
pass over, in justice to these gentlemen, in justice 
to the improving agriculture of the day, and in jus- 
ties to ourselves, who are its advocates. The first 
im, that they have been associated in the New Castle 
County oe Society for twenty years, and 
these results are illustrating the power and influ- 
ence of such Associations. The second is, they all 
vead agricultural papers and books, and don’t find 
thet they are run off their feet by wild schemes, or 
that their eal operations are at all interfered 
with! Think of that, you decriers of Book farm- 
ing and of Agricultural education. You who would 
have the farmer a drudge to do the hard work of 
» @ mere hewer of wood and drawer of wa- 
tex, and keep him in perpetual ignorance of what 
it most becomes him to know—a knowledge of his 
own. pursuit—because, forsooth, agricultural read- 
ing “fills his head full of notiops”—who would 
have him the mere slave of his back and his belly— 
content to feed the one and clothe the other—and 
leave his mind, his last and only resort for guidance 
and direction, unfurnished and uninformed as to his 
calling in life, for fear ‘his practice may be spoiled!’ 


These Delaware men demonstrate that the most 
successful is not only consistent with, 
bat is aided by a reading and book learn- 


i by agricultural 
ing, and high mental culture. They do actually 
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farm well and read books and pepensy- oe 
man farming well and another reading and tape 
ing agriculture,—but the same mon dee both of 
these things! : 
The third point that we note is, that while this 
noble Maryland Institfition, the State Agricultural 
Society, has been toiling on, ore eight years 
of labor and usefulness, sustained Ord counte- 
nance ofa very small proportion of the farmers of 
Maryland, and by the strong wills and hardly work- 
ed — - a ry smaller emg ’ on thous- 
ands of Maryland farmers, whom pri ool 
should have apie to give us the’aid at least 
their membership fees, and the encouragemeat of 
their presence at our Fairs, have held off, these 
men of Delaware with Virginians and Pennsylvani- 
ans, have made ita “labour of love’’ to comea- 
wong us with their flocks and their herds, and give 
us their active personal assistance on our commit- 
tees. They have come year after year, and we 
don’t hear from them that they think it time lost. 
We intend to give our Maryland friends‘‘‘line upon 
line”? on this subject, notwithstanding the adage 
‘sverbuin sapientibus sat.” é 














Meetine or THe Executive ComMiTre&: OF THE 
Mp. Srate Acricuntura. Society.—February &, 
1855.—The Committee met pursuant to the Consti- 
tution, the President, James T. Earle, Esq. in the 
Chair. 

On motion, it was ordered that the Chair — 
a delegation to attend the annual meeting of the 
United States Agricultvral-Society, to be held im 
the city of Washington during the present month— 
Committee: Messrs. Charles B. Calvert, Ramsay 
M’Henry, Matthew T. Goldsborough, Col. George 
W. Hughes, Dr. David Stewart, Gen. Tench Tilgh- 
man, Dr. John O. Wharton, Nicholas B. Worth- 
ington, and John R. Emory. 

On motion, the name of the President, James T. 
Earle, Esq. was added to the list, and that he be the 
Chairman of the Committee. 

On motion, the Chair appointed the following 
Committee to examine the accounts of the Treasu- 
rer and Secretary, to report to the next meeting of 
the Executive Committee, viz: Messrs. N. B. Wor- 
thington, R. M’Heory, and John Merryman, Jr. 

A communicayon was received from Mr. ——- 
of Chicago, Illinois, on the subject of a trial 
Reapers and Mowers, which was laid on the table. 

The report of the Committee on Agricultural 
Productions was read, and the premium of $10 
was awarded to G. W. P. Smith, of Worcester 
Co. Md. for Corn. 

Mr..M’Henry, of Harford, presented the fol- 
lowing resolutions, which were read and concurred 
in, and Messrs. R. M’Henry, Calvert, and W. W. 
Glenn, were appointed the Committee under the 
second resolution: 

Resolved, That the officers of the Md. State 
Agricultural Society, and other gentlemen who 
have in their possession books for subscribers te 
the proposed Agricultural College and Experi- 
mental Farm, are earnestly requested to procure 
without delay the subscriptions of all persons who 
can be induced to co-operate in the establishment 
of this imperatively needed institution, and to re- 
turn the lists so obtained to the qu ly meeting 
of this Board, to be held on the first Wednesday of 


May next. 
Hesotved, That 4 committee of three, char 





with the preparation of a new Constitution, with 
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roposed Agricultural 


' i ce to the 
‘College and Experimental Varm, and with a view 
kewise to the embodiment of other changes, as) 
faye has shown to be necessary, be appoint-' 
ed by the Chair, with instructions to report at the 


The Chief Marshal reported to the Committee 
that he had rented the Show Grounds of the Soei- 
ety for the present year; that a written contract 
kad been made with the party renting, and that 


$50 had been in advance thereon. He-also 
reported th manure on the ground had been 
sold and re d. . 


On motion’ of Mr. Earle, the contract was or-- 
dered to be placed in charge of the Secretary, and 
the monies received by the Chief Marshal be also 
paid over to him. ; 

The Secretary presented a statement of his re- 
eeipts and expenditures, with a list of uncalled for 
premiums, and other claims against the Society, 
which he was prepared to liquidate when called 


upon. 


Test, Samcet Sanps, Sec’y. 





The Pennsylvania State Agricultural Society an- 


nounces that its next exhibition will commence on 


the 25th of September next, and the Society say 
that they will receive proposals till the 1st of April 
next, from the many towns and cities in the State, 
relative to the —* of the exhibition. 
Hon. James iles, of Erie, has offered tu donate 
to the Society two hundred acres of land, situated 
in Girard township, Erie county, provided the or- 
Sanieation locate an Agricultural College on said 
land. 
Judge Watis having declined a re-election, to 
the Presidency, Jas. Gowen, Esq. the distinguish- 
ed farmer of Mount Airy, was chosen in his place; 
and we congratulate the Society on the honor done 
itself, in conferring the Presidency upon this vete- 
ran in the cause of agricultural improvement—few 
men now living have labored more assiduously and 
effectually than Mr. G., in arousing that spirit 
which is so rife throughout the land, for the devel- 
@pement of the agricultural resourcss of our coun- 
try. As fay back as we can remember, since our 
eonnexion with this press, now for more than twen- 
ty years, has his name been familiar to us, in this 
eonnexion—and our pages, as well.as those of many 
other agricultural journals of the Unied States, 
hear witness to his indefatigable efforts for the ex- 
altation of the character of the farmer, und. the 
improvement of his condition. : 





New Hampshire.—Agriculture has been intro- 
duced as a subject of study in the public schools of 
New Hampshire. Books treating of the elements 
of that science, have been ordered to be supplied to 
the poe. This is a good movement. The rac- 
tical operations of the agriculturist will be all the 
more intelligently performed, by understanding the 
scientific principles upon which they are based. 

Mr. Jewett, of Weybridge, so well known as the 
importer of blooded Stock, has just made one of the 
largest sales ever made inthe country. He has sold 
to Charles Newman, Esq, of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
French Merino Sheep to the value of $15,000.— 
This, added to the former sales of. Mr. Jewett this 
year, amounts to $28,400! a good business for one 
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sail sg the — on 
excellent atidrets of Hon, Mr. Venable, of Ne 
na, before th ’ 5 Ag ie 
sentesee™” 
ment whielt should come ‘home to the tecsie som of er- 
ery farmer and planter: © ete The 

‘To every cultivator of the earth I would say, 
‘magnify your office.’ The appreciation of this no- 
ble employment can never be bh » while those 
who are occupied in it consent to hold it as an ob- 
seure and humble calling. The farmer princes: 
the State ought to rule its destinies and contro! it 
counsels; and farming education is the first step to 
that great result. ‘Speed the plough’ should be our 
banner cry, and the fields of our beloved State will 
respond by beauty and production.” 

How it Worxs—Canadian Wheat.—Canada has 
become a very important wheat producing coun- 
try, and strangely enough, the United States, whieh 
has been such a large exporter of wheat to Europe, 
is now buying wheat for her own use from her 
northern neighbor. The Galt Reporter mentions 
that a number of merchants from the United States 
are in.Canada buying largely of wheat for the Uni- 
ted States markets. Within a few days three 
thousand bushels of wheat had been sent from the 
Galt Station on the Great Western Railway, tothe 
United States, by way of Niagara. 

Kent County (Del.) Agricultural Society.—At the 
annual omnud this Society, held in Dover ie 
last monthgthe following officers were elected for 
the ensuing year: 

President—Jas. G. Waples, Dover Hundred. 

Vice Presidents.—Peter Miller, Murderkill Hun- 
dred ; Jacob M. Hill, Dover Hd. 

Treasurer—Dr. H. Ridgely, Dover Hd. 

Recording Secretary—Geo. P. Fisher, Dover Hd. 

Corresponding Secretary—Manlove Hays, Little 
Creek Hd. + 

iC$°Mr. DeLeon, of South Carolina, U. States 
Consul in Egypt, has addressed a letter to.Dr. 
Gibbes, of Columbia, S. Carolina, covering a 
posal of an Italian named Lattis, who is en 
agricultural pursuits in Egypt, to reveal to the pe 
ple of the United States a discovery which. he he 
made, by which two crops of rice can be grown. in- 
a single season, and with a great saving in. the, 
pense of irrigation. The method is very simple, 
and he thinks it may apply with equal advantege to 
other grains besides rice. 

A Great Sate or Jack Srocx.—The sale of 
Jacks and Jennets, importedefrom Spain, a 
by oe Kentucky oe —— » were 

ublicly at Georgetown, Ky. mon! 
. Sentoeeie leon 3d—68 inches Re 


old, for 1200, Don, Carlos 24—58 
rs old, for . Tarragona—58 
Wid, at $445. Seematenell inches, 3 years old, 
for Don Pedro—59 inches, 2 years old, at 
_ Aragones—61 inches, 2 years old, atl 

. Gabrera—63 inches, 5 years old,at $1, 
Conde Dugue—57 inches, o1d,$400. Andal 
—55 inches, 2 years old, a 95. 
inches, 1 year old, at $605. Scip inches, 1 
year old at $805. : ie 

Jennets,—Calalana—-56 inches, 6 Pagid 
se  Seeene” aoe inches, 2 years old, at 












Isabel—56 inches, 2 years sais 
La Lafanta—56 inches, 1 year old, at "4 
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TOBACCO TRADE OF BALTIMORE. 


Messrs. Charles D. DeFord & Co. have issued 
their annual circular upon the tobacco trade of this 
eity. We have received a copy, from which we 
take the following interesting extracts. 

The past year has been most disastrous to the 
Manufacturers of Tobacco: 


The receipts were 29,000 packages less than the 
‘previous year, and 1,000 packages below the aver- 
age for the past five years. The sales were 2,000 
packages more than the previous year, and 19,000 
- an the average for the five years preceding. 

he sales for the past year, exceed those of any pre- 
vious year, although manufacturing was curtailed 
fully one half of the previous year. 

From the large and increased sales of the two 
years, it is obvious that this market is becoming 
more and more in favor with the dealers and manu- 
facturers. We would again advert to the fact, that 
this market has always presented, the best, and most 
desirable assortment of Fancy, extra and Superior 
gute of poundlump Tobacco, particularly required 
for the Southern and Western trade. With our pre- 
sent and fast extending facilities for inland and 
coastwise distribution, we are confident that Balti- 
more must soon become the most important market 
in the United States. If our anticipations in our 
previous circular should be realized respecting 
sales, in more limited quantities, and at shorter in- 


ane, thereby leaving the whole stock in Factor’s Whiskey in bbis. 33a333, in hhds, 32—Prdvisions, but little . 


hands, then no other market will present the same 
advantages of climate, central locationg and facili- 
ties for monthly, weekly or daily communication, at 
all seasons, for supplying the South and West. 

The average of Leaf Tobacco inspected in Balti- 
more for the past ten years, was as follows:—Mary- 
land 30,667; Ohio 17,149- Kentucky and other 
kinds 1,202; total 49,050. 1854—Maryland 26,048; 
‘Ohio 10,362, Kentucky and other kinds, 2,560 ; to- 
tal 38,970, 

The average of Leaf Tobacco exported from port 
of Baltimore for the past ten years, was as follows : 
—To Bremen 19,395 ; Rotterdam 10,396 ; Amster- 
dam 7,139 ; France 7,123 ; all other places 3,479 ; 
total 50,502. For 1854 :—Bremen 18,061 ; Rotter- 
dam 7,407; Amsterdam 5,583; France 10,180; all 
other places 4,006 ; total 45,237. 

The inspections of Maryland Tobacco were 3,200 
hhds. less than the previous year, and 4,629 hhds. 
Jess then the average for the past ten years. 

The inspections of Ohio Tobacco have also greatly 
decreased—7,385 hhds. less than the previous year, 
and 6,812 bhds. less than the average of the past ten 

le 4 


years 

Kentucky Leaf Tobacco.—There were inspected in 
our market the past year, 1,088 hhds. more than 
the previous year, and 1,358 hhds. more then the 
average for the past ten years. Although the re- 
ceipts have increased, vet it is apparent from the 
quality inspected that the full advantages of our 
market are not well known by the planters. 

Leaf Tobacco.—The crop inspected last 
year amounts to 48,000 hhds. 2,000 less than the 
end year. The diminished weight of the hhds. 
f estimated, will show only about an average crop 
in 


ds. The crop was equally as inferior in 


quality as that uf 1852, and was sold at extremely 
high prices, and did not remunerate the Manufactu- 
rers. The crop of 1854 is generally considered to 
be well matured, and very superior in quality, to 
those of the two preceding years. 


is being 


manufacturing into fine Chewing ‘Tobacco 
which fully three-fourths is annually. 4 
therefore no decline in prices can be anticipated 
during the current year. 

The same causes that checked the productions 
of Maryland, Ohio and Kentucky crops of Leaf 
Tobacco, last year now exist. This together with 
the diminishing stocks at the close of each succeed- 
ing year, at home and in foreign markets, must con- 
tinue the present firmness everyw and sustain a 
scale of increased prices. 3 

The actual stock on hand with thé quantity esti- 
mated for the crop of 1854 would seem to justify an 
advance beyond the current high prices of the past 

ear. 
. There remains in the United States, Great Britain 
and on the Continent about 69,000 hhds. of Ameri- 
can Leaf Tobacco, showing about the same stock ia 
Europe as at the same date last year, but 30,061 
hhds. less in the United States. 


2a i for 





BALTIMORE MARKETS—Fes. 28. 
Flour—Howard st. $8.50, City Mills, $8.12a8.25—Rye Flour 
$5.87—Corn Meal, $4.37a4.50—Wheat, good to prime reds, 
$1.90aI.98; good to prime whites, $1.8502.05; inferior white 
wheat, 1.83a!.85—Corn, 85a 87 for white, 87a88 for yellow— 
Rye, Pa. 1.18, Md. 1.05a1.10—Oats, Pa. 52a 54, Md. and Va,, 
50a52—Rice, 44449—Sugar, N. O. $3.95a4 80, sales compris- 
ing very com. to fair quality—Clover oy teed, to prime new, 
.50a 6.75, and old .25—Timothy §ced, $3.50 a3.75— 


in market, and not much doing, though there is an active in- 
quiry; bulk Sides, 7a7.25, do Shoulders, 6c., Mess Pork, $15 
per bbl. for new, 14 for old: Reef $17 per bbl. for mess, and 
$15 for No. 1—Lard, 93 for bbls. and 103 for kegs—Baeon 8¢ 
for Sides, and 7 a7¥ tor shouldcrs—Guano, “en ke ample of 
all kinds: Peruvian $50, Mexican $23 for B, $2 for A. and 
$27 to 30 for A. A.; whjte Mexi. $32, all by the long ton—Wool 
com. unwashed 14a I6, tub do. 204 25: pulled 18a 23, com. 
fleece 22.225: finer grades 27a37—Wood, pine $5.75, 
6.50 4 6.75, Hickory, $7.50 per cord—Tobacco, stock light, 

no change in prices—there continues a good shipping d 

it the article could be supplied—Potatoes from the wharf I. 
a $1.50 per bushel for Mercere, $1.35 a 1.45 for Nova Scotia; 
eommon red and blue Mercers $1.20 a I.25—Plaster, §1.25a 
1.37 per bbl. for ground, and $4.33a4.50 per ton for Jump— 
Beef Cattle, $3.75 5.75 on the hoof, equal to 7.50 a 11.50 

and averaging $5—Hogs 6.0 27.25, duli—Peas, black eyed, 
per bushel. 


A NEW VARIETY OF GUANO. 


We publish a portion of the Report made te 
Hon. Mr. Marcy, ye | of State, oy Professor 
Horsford, of Harvard University, Cambridge, 
Mass., and by him submitted to the Senate of the 
United States, in obedience to a Resolution of 
99d January. We are indebted to the Hon. Jas. 
A. Pearce. of the U.S. Senate, for a copy of the 


Report. ; . as 
e Report contains a qualitative and quantita- 
on mate made at Mr. Marcy’s request, of a 
specimen of Guano, called by Prof. Horsford a 
new variety, but which, as compared with the best 
Peruvian, seems to be ‘‘a few more of the same 
sort,” except that it is, perhaps, “‘ a little more 80. 
We ublish that portion of the Report which 
shows the results of the F vege cet analysis, and, 
omitting the details of the quantitative analysis, 
we give the tabular view exhibiting the relative 
value of the new variety as compared with fair 
samples of well-known Guanos in market, and the 
tabular view exhibiting the refative value of the 
new variety as compared with fair samples of 
other well-known Guanos, based upon the total 





nitrogen and ready formed ammonia. 


the only crop possessing the requisite qual ies for 
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‘ « The sample of guano was a chocolate-colored 
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“ Analysis of eins d accordance 
 woith ron GP re pag Hos Wit. Le Marcy, 
’ Secretary of State of the United States. 


or brownish yellow powder, containing occasional 


P and nitr¢ 


matter, ammonia, urea, uric acid, 

humic acid, oxalic acid, carbonic acid, 

acid, sulphuric acid, hy loric acid, silicic acid, 

» lime, magnesia, oxide of iron, i 
8 organic matter, 

«s The uric, humic, carbonic, and to some extent 


water, ¥ 


dull white lumps, and exhaling a strong ammoniacal ‘ 
the phosphoric and hydrochloric acids, were com- 


odor. The lumps crumbled readily to powder, and 


were, preparato 
ized and intimately mixed with the larger colored 


rtion, to render the sample homogeneous. 








to analysis, thoroughly pulver-| bined with ammonia. The excess of phosphoric 
acid was combined with lime, magnesia, and oxide 


po of iron. 
*¢ Qualitative analysis showed the presence of! potassa and soda.’ 


The sulphuric acid was combined with 


Tabular view exhibiting the relative value of the new variety of Guano as compared with fair samples of well 
: known Guanos in market. 
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SE ee ee 15.09) 15.35} 13.39} 20.30} 25.00} 99.30} 13.07) 15.02 
Organic substances and ammoniacal salts . | *41.52} 43.77/ 50.46) 46.51) 49.00] 17.04) 17. 11.53 
Silica and sand . iia 3a 1.06} 1.79] 1.28) 1.19] .... |... fooceee votes 
Phosphoric acid . 13.18: 15.03) 14.18) .... 1.30} 1.4 1.23) 02.24 
Sulphuric acid . 6.73; 3.96} 3.69) . oath P 2.48}. .4... 
Carbonic acid ‘on t wane aaa aoe y 1.64), 0.06. 
Chlorine . acu I éepe Rebeca 8 ache h doce ae G5). dens 
a a 11.64; 12.09} 10.55) .... coe fecccccieccccsocued 
Earthy phosphates . sees | eeee | eoee | 30.70] 17.50} 48.10} 57.89) 57.00 
Excess of lime , onee dk wee 06d] acco | ewes baesod 1.89) +++ 
Magnesia : 0.57) C.GR, GOR oc | saew Bieds 0.51 +++ 
Oxide of iron . O47; GCA OF cece | cece baccecese oe oe 
Potassa 4.79 3.08] 3.17] 1.06) .. ccecleccece 0.58 
EG ide i BB eee Pee ee 3.11) «+++ 
Chloride of sodium . e s 2.73 2.18 1.93 eeee wove leo eee eit eeeesl| 88s 
Salts of potassa and soda . 6860: Leone eee | 0.24 7.20} 10.80).----.| 13.62 

100.00/ 100.00 1100.00! 100.00! 100.00] 100.00] 100.00! 100.00 








* The difference between the total volatile matter determined for itself, and as here given, is due 


to the reduction of the sulphuric and 
ghloric acid. 


phosphoric acids to some extent, and to the expulsion of hydro- 





Tabular view exhibiting the relative value of the new variety of Guano as com; 
well known Guanos, based upon the total nitrogen and ready formed ammonia, (N. H. 


ared with fair samples of other 





ford. 
Bolivian— 
Girardin. 


Mixture of white 


Peruvian—Girardin. 
White - 


I 
states eee 
Peruvian—Girardin 
ll 


New varie 


F New variety—Hore 





Bolivian and Chil- 

ian—Girardin. 
Patagonian—I. 
Patagonian—II. 
Patagonian—III. 
A—Girardin. 
B—Girardin. 
C—Girardin. 
E*—Girardin. 























* | D—Girardin. 
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Ready formed ammo- 


nia, (N. H.) 7.84} 4.90} 8.23 


7.04 4.90 2.29! 0.18] 0.18itrace 


11.30} 1.82] 1.82] 1.25) 2.66) 4.48 
2.30} 1.42! 0.18} 0.7 








* Locality unknown, They, with the others of this series, found in Havre market. ° 








ic$> Among our advertisements will be found 
that of S. Willis & Co., Lumber Dealers, on Union 
Dock. Our acquaintance.with the members of this 
firm, would induce us to place great reliance on 
them as business men. They also offer to se}! wood 
on commission, in which capacity we doubt not 


» 


they will prove of great use to many of our corres- 
ents. 
We would also call attention to the adyvertise- 


ment of Mr. A. Clement, of Philadelphia, so well 
known for his excellent judgment, in the selection 


of live stock. 
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; » Feb. 2d, 1854. 
alesse. Editors:— ‘Thavetaken up my pen 
fer an entirely different Purpose, allow me to em- 
brace the opportunity to you my’ congratula- 
tions om the association into which you haverecent- 
ly-entered. The American Farmer needs no enco- 
mium from me to commend it to the highest con- 
sideration of the agricultural public. Conducted 
With ability from its origin, it has been the pioneer 
in every move, tending to promote the great cause 
which gave it birth, and may be said to have ever 
stood as a practically useful work at the head of 
its co-laborers in agricultural enlightenment. De- 
servedly high as it has ranked under your auspices, 
Mr. Senior Editor, and creditably as it has abided 
with you, even unto your verging upon venerable, 
the American Farmer has, I trust, but entered up- 
on its novitiate ofusefulness. All it has achieved is 
but the beginning of what it is capable of effecting. 
Agricultural interest is but awakened—agricultural 
inquiry is but excited, and the agricultural mind of 
our country is but aroused from its torpor and being 
prepared for the lessons, it will be your duty in 
part to teach. Heavy then, was the responsibility 
devolved on you; aad, however eqnal you might 
have been to its requirements, [ am pleased as one 
feeling a deep interest in the great cause you have 
#0 much at heart, that you have sought assistance 
to aid yeu in gour labors, and lighten your burdens, 
and more comers as your selection has cailed to 
your aid in the editorial of your paper, a gentleman 
#0 well qualified for the position and so entirely 
acceptable tv his brother farmers of Maryland, 
to become no less acceptable, I predict,to all to 


the ships of other nations. But here, gentlemen, men, is 
a fraitful subject, and I must atuy ine pa. T meant 
but to express my congratulations, pe Bah 5 will 
pardon me for the suggestion I have in con- 
port se agp ce to the object of this 
communication—a detail of the statistics. of the 
corn crop of Maryland—first premisiag,, that, the 
Society, in the appointment of a committee, 
not only in view the collection of statistics of the 
crops of Md., but also the gathering of information 
of the other States of our country. @ould the com- 
mittee have the co-operation of other State Agricul- 
tural Societies, this object would be entirely feasi- 
ble, and could, with proper system, be effected with- 
out much difficulty. To the execution of the wishes 
of the Society the committee addressed themselves 
in good earnest, and about the close of October, des- 
patched circulars to the presiding officers of the 
different agricultural societies throughout the coun- 
try, in the hope that a subject of so much impor- 
tance, would eee at once received the attention it 
was entitled to—and that they should long since 
have been in possession of a mass of information 
to lay before the farmers of our country, of incal- 
culable advantage to their interest. In this they 
have been sadly disappointed, and have to regret it 
but as another proof of the indifference of this class 
of our people, to that which most nearly concerns 
them. To be put in possession of timely informa- 
tion of the crops of our country, with a view to en- 
able ‘the farmer to dispose of the fruits of his la- 
bor to best advantage, is surely a matter of the 
first importance—and to the attainment of it the 
committee pledge themselves to persevere—though 
so little successful in their first effort. 


E 





whom your paper shall go on its mission of useful- | 
ness. 
dn the future as in the past, subjects of practical 
agriculture, detailed statements of carefully execu- | 
ted experiments, and occasional scientific essays, il- | 
lustrative of the necessity of science to agricultural 
progress, will very properly be found occupying the 
principal portion of your pages,— but.if you will 
pardon me for venturing a word of advice, | would 
st, that it is a scarcely less important part of 
your duty to arouse the American farmer from the 
lethargy in which he has been so long enshrined, 
to a proper appreciation of his own importance— 
to show him the overwhelmning strength of the in- 
terest of which he is a member, that the sceptre 
of ion which has been so long despotically 
swayed over him, is yet within his reach, and that 
he has but to extend his hand to grasp it—teach 
him that in union is strength—and that rending 
asunder ty trammels—knowing no politics, and 
rising superior to the petty questions of the day, 
he must of right demand of his representatives that 
the landed imterest shall be regarded as one of the 
great leading interests of this country—that equal- 
ly with. commerce and manufactures, it shall re- 
oe the fostering care of government—and that 
it be no more sacrificed to build up and add to the 
wealth of the others. ‘Secure union of action among 
the fatmers of our country, and we shall have no 
more reciprocity treaties—or we shall at least see 
that we get something better than codfish and mack- 
erel in e for the advantage to England of 


free markets to Canadian grain—he should at least, 
a8 some small equivalent to the grain growing iu- 
terest, endeavor to secure the benefits of low 
bye and demand of Congress that the coast- 
i e of the United States be thrown open to 





The only response to the circular of the Com- 


| mittee came from New York, where, under a prop- 


er appreciation of the importance of this subject, 
their agricultural society had already taken mea- 
sures to be kept informed of the crops of their own 
State. The intelligent gentleman who fills the Cor- 
responding Secretaryship of their Society, replied 
at once to our circular, expressed his high appre-. 
ciation of its purpose, and pledged the zealous co- 
operation of their Society. 
letter will show the character of the late cropsof 
New York. Mr. Johnson writes:—‘‘I feel satisfied 
that the wheat crop of our State will not prove 
half acrop; corn will not exceed half a cré 

oats and barley less. Our hay crop is tolerably. 
fair, though I think less than an average.’’ This 
certainly discovers an appalling failure of the wheat 
crop in the third largest wheat growing State of 
the Union, though very little, if at all greater than 
that of the wheat crop of our own State, to the 
statistics of whose corn crop we now come. And 
in this connection the chairman of the committee 
desires to express his thanks to the officers of our 
Society, for the courteous, satisfactory, and in 
most instances, prompt replies to the circular he 
addressed them as its presiding officer. Worcester 
is now the only county from which the committee 
have not heard, and its corn crop they shall esti- 
timate at that of the county immediately adjoin- 
ing. . 
ie is not claimed that this statement of the corn 
crop is strictly accurate, but only that it will be 
found to be an approximation to the truth—certain- 
ly based upon the most reliable information that 
can be procured, being obtained from gentlemen 
of intelligence and sound judgment, who reside 
in different parts of the State whence they write, 


An extract from his “> 
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 @harles Carroll, of Howard; Col. Oden Bowie, of 


Calvert; George Earle and Griffith Eldridge, of 
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and rts A therefore without presumption be; Charles, 1-30fan average, 459.348 | 142.762 
be mes to be thoroughly informed. In order to| Calvert, 3-5 “~~ 351.890. ° 211.184 
rrive as nearly as possible at the truth, they pro-| Cecil, 5 per cent. short, 410.060 389.557 
jose to avail themselves of the census returns of} Kent, 23 of an average, 556.731 371.154 
, a8 a basis for the calculation of the crop of} Queen Anne, “6 697.159 464.772 

the past year. ‘The return showed the corn crop| Caroline, % = 355.520 266.640 
to’ be 10,749,856 bushels. The census return of} Talbot, 5-8 “ 621.980 388.735 
1640 placed the crop of the preceding a at} Dorchester, 1¢ “ 597.252 298.626 
3.938,086 bushels; an increase in ten years of 2,516,-} Somerset, 2-3 she 718.073 478.716 
770 bushels, Gr at the rate of 304g per cent. in this} Worcester, 2-3 “ 721.768 481.178 

decade, or 34-20 per cent. perannum. An evi- 
10.749.858 6.199.694 


dence of progress in our agriculture which must 
be gratifying to every son, who has a proper feel- 
ing of pride in the improvement of the Old Home- 
stead. The committee have to regret that they 
have not the census return of the corn crop 0 
1840, except as it is given in the census of 1850, 
where the aggregate crop of each State is given, 
and not the crop of each county to itself—so that 
they have not proper data by which to ascertain 
the annual per cent. of increase of this crop in the 


idly in some counties than in others, to adopt 3 1- 
20 per cent. the annual ratio of increase of this 
crop in the State, as the annual per cent. of in- 
crease for each county, would necessarily lead to 
error. They will therefore have to compare the 
report from the committee with the crop returned 
in the census of 1850—ascertain the amount of the 
crop of each county—aggregate the amount—mul- 
tiply the whole by 1514, the per cent. of increase 
for five years—add this increase to the amount of 
the crop, as ascertained from the report, and we 
shall have as the result a very close approximation 
to the last actual crop of the State. 

Before stating these reports, and at the risk of 


i this aggregate by the per cent. of in- 
crease for five years, and add the product, 945.553, 
to the estimated crop of the State, made out from 
the reports, and we shall have an approximation to 
the crop of last year, 7.145.147. 

Again, multiply 10.7498.58 by1514; add toit the per 
cent. of increase, and we shall have as the result 
what would have been the result of the crop of 
last year, under the influence of an average season, 
12.389.209. Deduct the proximate crop of last 
year, as the committee have ascertained it, and 
we shall discover a deficiency in the last corn crop 
of Maryland of 5.244.062 bushels. In placing this 
communication before the public, the committee 
have to regret, that the information on which it is 
made, was not received in time to enable them to 
procure its publication in the January issue of the 
American Farmer. They trust, however, that even 
at this late date, it may not be without its good ef- 
fect. Should they only however, have succeeded in 
calling attention to this important subject, and oth- 
er States, by the influence of example, be induced 
to adopt some effective system for procuring statis- 
tics of their crops, they shall feel more than com- 





extending this: communication to an unacceptable 


. length, they desire here to give the, names of the! 


tlemen who have thus kindly furnished them in- | 
formation, as they are widely known throughout ' 
the State, and their statements will secure that re- | 
Spect to which they are entitled. The gentlemen! 
are all officers of the State Agricultural Society— ; 
most of them Vice Presidents of the Society from 
their respective counties:—O. Horsey, Esq. Frede- 
rick County; Dr. Samuel P. Smith, of Alleghany; 
John Merryman, of Baltimore; Col. J. Carroll 
Walsh, of Harford; S. T. C. Brown, of Carroll; 
Nicholas B. Worthington, of Anne Arundel; Col. 


Printe George's; Col. Allen Bowie Davis, of Mont- 
omery; Edmund J. Plowden, of St. Mary’s; Jno. 
milton, of Charles; Alexander Somerville, of 


Cecil; Dr. Thomas C. Kennard, of Kent; Col. Jno. 
R. Emory, of Queen Anne. The Vice President 
of the Society for Caroline—Matthew Tilghman 
Goldsborough, of Talbot; Wm: L. Hearne, of Dor- 
chester, and George R. Dennis, of Somerset. 
Crops returned in 
eensus of 1850. 
The Crop of Frederick is re- 
turned at}, ofan average, or of 782.603 195.650) 


Alleghany, 1-3 of an average 101.773 33.925 
Washington, 1-3“ 368.056 122.352 
Baltimore, 17 per ct. short, 755.224 626.836 
Hartford, 20.“ “ 516.537 413.230 
Carroll, 14 an average, 343.008 171.504 
Anne Arundel, 2-3 ** 925.448 616.965 
P. George, 1-3... * 693.020 231.006 


Montgomery, 60'pr. ct. short, 396.947 158.179 


pensated for their labor. 
JAS. T. EARLE, Chairman. 


For the American Farmer. 
Brapewssore, Feb. 8th, 1855. 

Messrs. Editors :—I am an attentive reader of 
your Journal, and being myself a farmer, and hav- 
ing been all iy life more or less occupied with sei- 
ence, | am an interested observer of everything cop- 
nected with scientific agriculture. Among the 
mass of valuable information it contains, I some- 
times meet with what appear to me ‘to be errors, 
or discrepancies, and as truth is the great-and im- 

rtant object of all, and this is only to be attained 

y free discussion, and each one throwing in bis 

mite of roermen. 9 to the common stock, I hope J 
shall be*%excused the liberty I take, in making 
the following observations on some of the points i 
which I differ from certain views, I find in your 
February number. 

That paper contains an article from Mr. Péendle- 
ton on Lime, and another by Mr. Norton, on ma- 
nures. There are statements in both, that appeer 
to be at variance with known facts. ' 

The first mentioned paper, is a controversial Gis- 
Peussion on the thepry of the action of Lime, 





my indefatigable and praiseworthy friend, Mr. Rut- 
fin, to whose efforts in the cause of ser 
never 


author pays a merited compliment. 

myself a convert to Mr. Ruflin’s mode of ai- 

ing the action of Lime, I will do him the justice to 

ep 
icat 8, an ime; 

the trathfulness of his theory, There wre stan 





Bt. Mary’s, 1-3 an average, 378.46] 126.153 


points, however. of Mr. Pendleton’s article, that 
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to be erroneous. He says, page 235, ‘* A- 
he examines a soil which he ‘supposes to be 
acid, and he finds no trace of ‘ wpe Sono in 
it, he infers therefore, from the ent 
this salt, (tho? there may be an abundance of the 
alkali, (lime,) which is a better ant-acid than the 
carbonate of lime,) that the acid is certainly in ex- 
ness in the soil, and it needs carbonate of lime to 
neutralize it.”’ 

Now according to my views alkali, (jime) caus- 
tic lime, cannot exist when exposed to the air, for 

@ it in contact with the atmosphere, it immedi- 
ately combines with carbonic acid and becomes 
carbonate of lime, or according to the constituents 
of the soil, forms Sulphate,’Oxalate, Phosphate, &c., 
of Lime. Consequently, though agreeing with Mr. 
Pendleton that an acid, plant growing upon a soil, 
does not prove the absence of Lime, I must for the 
reasons given, deny that Lime can be found in an 
soil as an alkali, or uncombined. 

Here let me make a few remarks upon the action 
of lime, which, though yet a subject but imperfectly 
understood, is of great interest and importance.— 
[ts action is at once physical and chemical, and is 
evidently dependent on the composition of the soil 
with which it is intermixed. If organic matter be 

resent, whether active or inert, the heat evolved 
rom the absorption of humidity, by the lime, tends 
to ‘cause fermentation, and an almost inappreciable 
uantity of lime, may produce that result. This 
fermentation, or other and more direct action of 
lime, causes a decomposition of the organic matter, 
which exists in the soils, and in which the mineral 
constituents are combined, and they being thus, and 
in ao evanescent form, are easily absorbed by the 
growing plant, to which they are essential, and as 
they become assimilated, they give further power 


—_ (i - -- 





to the plant to draw from the atmosphere, those | 


substances, (oxygen, hydrogen, carbon, and nitro- 


n,) which go to form the organic portions.— | 


ther salts, such as those of potash, soda, ammonia, 
&c., may also undergo decomposition, and by that 
chan ive a further impulse to vegetation. If 
Sulphuric acid be present in the soil, Sulphate of 
lime will be formed, or if Sulphuret of Iron be pre- 
sent, there will be Sulphate of Lime, and Oxide of 
Iron, both substances acting their part as fertilizers. 
Oxalic acid not undergoing decomposition by the 
decay of other organic portions of the plant, will 
be saturated by the lime, and those constituents of 
the soil predisposing to the formation of acid plants, 
may be so changed by the action of the lime, as 
eventually to cause a radical change in the soil. I 
said above that lime also acts physicallyeas when 
applied to a stiff clay, by giving porosity, thus mak- 
ing it permeable to air, moisture, &c. This is one 
of its modes of action. 

In page 236, Mr. Pendleton states that he has 
never examined any soil that did not contain soluble 
lame. I do not understand what he means, for if 
what [ say above be true, lime cannot exist uncom- 
bined. My own examination of the soils of the 
United States, leads me to a different conclusion, 
even as tothe existence of the carbonate of lime, 
for in the clay soils overlaying the limestone in 
jweneyiaae, aryland, and Virginia, I have failed 
to find carbonate of lime, except in those instances 
where lime had been added. On the eastern litto- 
ral of the United States, and above tide water, (as 
far as my owd knowledge extends) the soils are re- 

bly free from lime. I agree here with Mr. 


Pendleton that it by no means follows because such 


e of 


| is so essential as it is —, ie ene) 
iebig’s Ammon : 





soils are too far removed from deposits of lime, for’ 
that substance to be employed as a fertilizer, thas 
they are therefore to be abandoned. There are re- 
sources in nature and vitality which cannot be 
measured by the re-agents, or the most delicate 
balances of the chemist. Man’s efforts afe finite, 
and the resources of Nature infinite. If we look 
back on the history of discoveries, much more has 
been the result of accident than design. I will 
here cite a case in point. I was some‘years ago at 
Fort Hill, the home of the most proféund thinker, 
and independent searcher after truth, this country 
has produced—the late J.C. Calhoun. A man se- 
cond to no other asa successful agriculturist. You 
remember that his residence was in one of the up- 
per districts of Carolina, far removed from any de- 
posit of lime. In speaking one day of the soil of 
that region, he told me that his house had, when he 
took possession of it, the foundations almost washed 
away, and the grounds around bare, arid, and filled 
with gullies. He commenced by filling up with 
such material as he could obtain. The earth taken 
from a well, he was digging, he carted to a spot in 
front, levelled the ground, and sowed it in grass.— 
He was surprised to see a luxuriant growth spring 
up there, when the surrounding spots were compar- 
atively bare, and that place had continued, and still 
continues, to give evidence of great fertility. On 
examining the earth I remarked that it was not sur- 
prising that such had been the result. It wasa 
kind of Feldspar, which decomposed on exposure to 
the air, and its constituents, (Silex, Potash, Soda, 
Alumine, Lime, Magnesia, Oxide of Iron, &c.) sup-: 
plied those inorganic substances, so essential to 
vegetation, and which in this case proved so benefi- 
cial. If this paper meets the eve of Mr. Ruffin, he 


Hill, while engaged on an examination of the State 
of South Carolina, this was pointed out to him, and 
we, (Mr. Calhoun, he, and mysélf,) had several 
Strata. 


his useful article on manures, remarking, ‘* Plants 
can easily obtain an abundance of Carbon, Oxygen, 


and Hydrogen, from the air, the soil, and manures.. ». 
Not so with Nitrogen. They cannot get it from the. 


air; there is little of it in most soils, and hence 


a-marked effect. Not that it is more nec 
than the other organic bodies, but more scarce, at 
least in the form available for plants.” 

Does not nitrogen form one of the principal con- 
stituents of the atmosphere in which we, in com- 
mon with plants, live and breathe? Nitrogen bathes 
the leaves, and penetrates the soil. It exists in the 
atmosphere as one of the constituents of ammonia. 
Does not nitric acid*contain it? and is it not con- 
stantly forming, especially, where lime is present, 
in connection with organic matter. Saltpetre is one 
of the results of this action. Instead, therefore, of 
nitrogen being scarce, it would appear to be one of 
the abundant substances in nature. The same may 
be said of Ammonia, of which ample quantities are 
to be found in air and water, if indeed that substance 
I must 
say I never was a convert to 
Theory, nor te the value which is attached to am- 
moniacal compounds as essential fertilizers. I cap- 
not forget that Ammonia is a caustic alkali, and 
destructive of animal vitality, and if necessary, can 





only be so in homeepathic doses. It appears to me 


+ 


will perhaps remember that during his stay at Fort - 


conversations on the importance of this underlying: 


Turning over the page, we find Mr. Norton, in 


manures which contain much of it, produce such |, 
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therefore, that we are seeking in distant climes for 
that, of which there is an ample supply. all around 
us. Iam not at all convinced Guano is useful be- 
eause of the ammonia it contains, but. rather in 
ite of it. It is questionable in my mind whether 
inordinate use of guano, will not be found a 
greater injury than benefit. 

I scarcely know whether these crude and hastily 
thrown together remarks, are worthy a place in 
your journal: -they have at least served to while 
away a portion of a very inclement day, and such 


few rows of the earliest varieties: of green peas; 
at yg Ra 10° days, put in view net 
more, in r our su ft 

Me ree! wake y pply of tender peas “aad 
oe Beans: 

As soon as the frost is gone, and the soil can be 
properly wrought, manure a plat of ground, dig 
and rake it, and put in a few rows of Windsor 
beans for early use. fe 
~ Lettuce. 


Uf you have lettuce plants in your hot bed, you 





as they are J place them at your disposal. 
T.G.C.- 


WORK IN THE GARDEN. 


—r 


.Every farm house should have a garden of suita- 
ble size to supply every member of the family of 
the owner of it, and those dependent on him, full 
supplies of vegetables at all seasons of the year, 
and we are very sure that, independent of the lux- 
uries which a well appointed garden vouchsafes, 
the degree of coffort which it ensures, true econ- 
omy dictates that every homestead should have it. 


Therefore, let no one excuse himself for not having ; 
one, by saying that the cultivation of a garden; 


takes too much time, and is too expensive, for we 
hold it that it is the most profitable part of every 
estate, where a garden is properly cultivated. 

With this brief introduction, we shall proceed 
to briefly point out things that should be attended 
to, 

CABBAGE AND OTHER PLANTS, 

If you have cabbage and other plants of con- 
siderable size growing in hot-beds, the frames 
should be raised every good day to enure them to 
the atmosphere, so as to prepare them for planting 
out. Where the season is sufficiently advanced for 
the purpose, transplant them out in the bed for 
heading; but e sure to manure the ground with a 
liberal hand, so that there mag be no stint of food. 

Sowme Szeps. 

“If you are not so fortunate as to have hot beds 
and plants growing therein, as soon as the frost is 
out of the ground, prepare a part of a warm, well 
protected border facing the South, manure it liber- 
ally, dig the manure in spade deep, rake until the 
soil is properly fine. This done, divide it into com- 

artments, and sow the following kinds of seeds: 
Bauliflower, Broccoli, Tomato, g-plant, Early 
Cabbage of different sorts, and Lettuce, rake the 
seed lightly in, then pat the bed with the back of 
a spade or shovel, strew a mixture of equal parts 
of ashes and plaster over the bed. Should the 
weather not be settled, place pine or cedar brush 
over the bed, and let it’ remain until the weather 


becomes settled. - 
ASPaRAGus. 


If you design raising asparagus plants with the 
view of setting out a new bed, prepare a place on 


- your border, by manuring highly, digging in the 


manure a spade deep, raking till perfectly fine, then 
sow the seed in drills 10 inches apart, 1 inch deep, 
cever and pat the top of the drills with the back of 
aspade. When the plants are up and growing, 
they must be kept free from weeds. 
Green Peas. 

As soon as the frost is out of the ground, and the 
earth can be advantageously worked, prepare a 
bed by manuring, digging and raking, and put in a 
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| of the ground. 


may set them out for heading as soon as the weath- 
er is settled. 
; Rapisnes. 

Radishes may be sown as soon as the frost is out 
Earty Tornips. i 

When the weather becomes settled and the frost 
has departed, prepare a bed by manuring it freely 
with well rotted manure, guano, or bone dust, dis- 
solved in sulphuric acid, dig it in deeply, rake well 
and sow early Dutch Turnip seed. After sowing 





the seed, rake them in lightly, and pat down the 
earth with the back of a's aa or spade, and dust 
; the bed freely with a mixture comprised of 5 parts 
| ashes, 2 parts plaster, and 1 part salt. 

When the plants first come up, dust them in ear- 
ly morning with a mixture of 5 parts soot and one 
part flour of sulphur. Repeat this each morning 
early, until the plants get into the rough leaf.— 
When the plants begin to bulb, thin them out 80 as 
to stand 10 inches apart, and you may look for.a 
good crop of turnips. onht 

Onions. 

If you wish to grow a good erop of ogions from 
the seed, manure a bed with well rotted manure or 
guano, dig it in spade deep, and rake finely, lay off 
rows }] inch deep, 1 foot apart, and drill in your 
onion seed thinly, eover the seed, and give the -bed 
a free dusting of a mixture composed of six parts 
ashes and 2 parts plaster. When the onions come 
up, and are large enough to be thinned out, thin 
them out so as to stand 4 inches apart in the rows; 
keep the bed clean, but do not cover or disturb the 
bulbs, and you will have fine, well developed oni- 
ons at harvest time. 

Cevery. 

As soon as from the absence of frost you can 
work the ground well, mauure a bed on your bor- 
der, dig the manure in, rake fine, and sow celery 
seed in drilJs 1 inch deep, 12 inches apart, cover 
the seed, and pat them down with the back of a 
shovel or spade, to grow plants for an early crop of 
celery. Keep the plants clean from weeds., 
+" Earty Porarors. 

A bed of these should be planted as soon as the 
frost is out of the ground, and the soil is suscepti- 
ble of being well worked. For the mode of culture 
see process in farm work. 

RHUBARB. 

en a. bed and sow Rhubarb or pie plant 

see 
Horse Rapisu. 

If you have not a bed of this excellent and con- 
dimental root, select a moist, not wet spot, manure 
it well with well rotted manure, of guano, dig it in 
finely, and set out a plot, the plants to’ stand six 
inches apart, in rows of 18 inches apart. 

Borscore on Cortep Kare. 

Towards the latter part of the month sow seed to 





raise plants for a full crop. 
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~~ Gooszsenams, Coanawrs , Rasrozamies. | signalized themselves, in common with many olf’ 
Trim these up, dig'in a little well-rotted manure, | rs, in the improvement of our heretofore worn-out 

or guano, around the roots, without in g them; lands. 

théen rake the ground, and top-dress with amixture| “‘ The purport of my queries embraced the fol- 


of 3 parts ashea and 1 of plaster. __ 
~Carrots AND Parsnirs, 

Assoon as the earth can be well wrought, manure 
a plat with well-rotted dung, or guano; dig it in 
deeply, rake fine, drill in a few rows of carrot and 
parsnip seed, cover, and dust the bed freely with a 
mixture of 3 ee ashes and 1 of plaster, fof an 
early crop. hen the plants are big enough, thin 
the carrots out, so as to stand 4 inches apart—the 
parsnips 5 or 6 inches apart ; the rows of the car- 
rots should be 12 inches apart, those of the parsnips 
18 inches apart. 

é Asparaces Beps. 

About the Jatter end of this month, fork in some 
well-rotted manure, or guano, and give the bed a 
dressing of a mixture of 3 parts ashes, | part salt. 

New Bens or Asparacvs. 

As soon as the frost is.out of the ground is the 
time to set out new beds of asparagus. Let your 
manure be well rotted, dug in deep—say, 2 spades 
deep—the bed finely raked, then lay on another 
dressing of manure, dig it ina spade deep, rake 
fine, then plant out the plants 10 inches apart, in 
rows 12 inches apart. Then give the bed a dress- 
ing of a mixture formed of 6 parts ashes, 2 parts 
salt. Keep the bed clean through the season. 
The plants should be two years old. 

Sowme Breer Szep. 

Sow blood-red beet seed as soon as the frost is 

out of ffie ground. Manure with rotten dung, or 
, dig it in a spade deep, make drills 1 inch 

p, 18 inches asunder, and sow the seed. 

Leexs, Garuic, &c. ' 

These should be set out as soon as the frost is out 
of the ground. 

Garpen Fauir Trees. 

Treat these as advised in the farm work. 

ps Srrawserry Beps. 

If not already done, dig in some well-rotted 
dung, or guano, strew a mixture of 3 parts ashes, 
1 part plaster, over the bed, and place straw or 
tan, or both, between the rows. In times of 
drought, water freely, but avoid wetting the 
blossoms. 


AGRICULTURE OF DELAWARE. 
Extract from the manuscript of a Report on the 
Agrigulture of Newcastle County, Delaware, fur- 
nished for the forthcoming Agricultural Report of |. 

the Patent Office, by Anthony M, Higgins :— 





Corn, 41 50 


lowing questions :—Ist. Whole number of acres, 
and. the number tilled under the proprietor’s own 
eye, and assessed value. 2d. Thea te aecre- 
able products, including net profit on. stock; at 
current prices,—deduct cost of labor—then divide 
by the number of hands; the result will be the 
product to each hand. 

‘*The following answers were promptly re- 
turned :— 

‘© No. [.—Cocurane Grance. 2,430 acres; 
assessed value, $80,000 ; 560 acres tilled under the 
proprietor’s own eye. 











Kind of Number Aver’ge Gurrent . 

rain. acres. pr.acre. price. TOTAL. 
heat, 90 20 $1 45 $2,610 00 
Corn, 90 55 65 3,217 50 
Oats, 90 45 40 1,800 00 
7,620 50 
Ded. wages 8 men & boys, & board,  1,200°00 
Divide by number of bands, 8) 6,427-50, 
Product to each hand, $803 43 


No. 11.—Owned by Georce Z. Lrsour ;° con- 
tains 542 acres ; assessed value, $37,250; of which 
290 acres arable, and 88 of embanked meadow, are 
tilled under the proprietor’s own eye. 


Kinds of No. ield, No. 
singe. acrex _*" Bushele’ bushels. price, ‘Tota 
heat, 30 corn ground, 15 450 | 


ss 27 oats stubble, 31 837 


: 1287 $1.45 $1,966.18 
Oats, 33 40 1320 40 528) 
Corn, 31 55 1705 65 1,108.95. 


Net profit on cattle for the season, 


1, 

20 bush. potatoes, $10; 3 calves, $18; i 

15 tons Timothy hay, at $15 ws ; saa 
sae 


Labor of 5 men, board and wages, 1,000.00 ‘ 
— 
3d) 4,405.33) 
Product to each hand, $881.06* 
No. Il1.—Contains 220 acres; assessed value, 
$18,810 ; Bryan Jackson, proprietor. 
Kind of No. Aver’ge No. Current 
in. acres. pr.acre. bush. price. *°T4* 


heat, 28 32 896 $1 45 $1,299 20 
2050 «55 1,332 50 


“« I shall pass by details on minor staples, for the} Barley, 20 35 + 700 75 525 00 
se of incorporating in your pages a few illus- | Oats, 20 50 1000 42 420 00 
trations of successful practice, such as will be cal- | Timothy & clover hay, 40 acres, 2 tons 
culated to encourage others, similarly circumstanced per acre = 80 tons; 40 tons sold at 720 00 
as respects quality and condition of soil. The renova- $l8perton- - - = - 
tion of our worn-out soils, along the Atlantic coast, | Net profit on butter, $300 ; ditto Cots- 
embracing millions of acres, involves skill, labor wold sheep, $561 - - - - : 871 00 
and expense. Its vast importagce in a national} Ditto on fat cattle, $500 - - - ~~ 500 00 
point of view, as the pabulum of our country’s pros-| Potatoes, $330; on 3ig acres -~  - 330 00 
perity, is second to no other interest, and well de- oncninnstiiparciat 
serves ‘at the hands of our rulers their most watch- 5,897 70 


ful and fostering care. The capabilities of our worn- 
out soils to be brought up to a high state of profitable 
' mt, is just beginning to be understood. In 


order to elucidate it, I have obtained some statistics, 


Labor of 4 men, wages and board, 800 00 
4) 5,097 70 





derived from reliable and practical men, who have 


Product to each hand, $1,274 42 


wom, me 6 gull c 
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0. 1V—-Oontains, 745 acres, arable ; assessed | 8328 baskets peaches a1 54ets. p elon 
, saP which 186 rem ng 7 ket (elene of freight): billed 
under the proprietor’s own eye. “Wu. J. Hunzock, | 500 a nite at $1.60 per 800 60 
z ietor. " “ ¥ ry . % - 
ind 1054 do. red do., at $1.45 per bushel, 1,528 30 
dof No. Aver’ No. Current , , 
- . acres. pr, shee: ‘baohs, price. 7°74 | 1400 do. corn, at 65 ets., $910; also} | 519 gy 
fs. 32 40 1280... $1 45 $1,856 00 1000 bushels oats, at 40.cts. —- 
Corn 30 70 2100 65 11365 00 | 59 tons Timothy hay, at $15 per ton, 750. 00 
Oats, $5 50 1750 40 70000 ——ecie 
NS esi. ¥ tone atgls per ton. ¢ 555.00 7 hands, wages and board, 1,400 00: 
ay eg ee sheep ; 9672 on =a 850 00 7) 12,910 38 
' Fy , 
Product te each hand, $1,844 41) 


5,326 00 
4 men, wages and board. 800 00 





4) 4,526 00 

Product to each hand, $1,131 50 

No. V.—Contains 800 acres, of which 200.acres 

are embanked meadow ; assessed value, $53,040 ; 

Jonw C. Cranx, proprietor, (President of New- 
eastle co. Agricultural Society.) 

Kindof No. Aver’ge No. Current 

jn. acres. pr.acre. bush. price. 


ete YS Tet 2560 1 45 93,729.00 





TOTAL. 


Corn, 100 40 4000 65 2,600 00 
Oats, 30 50 1500 40 650 00 
Fe dave bani mest fis) oe 
clover hay, tons a 
ain ae 00 bushels at $5 per bus"; pens 
rer seed, 100 bushels at $5 per bus 1; 
25 bushels Timothy seed, - os 600 00 
$1,600, worth of butter, net profit on 
; gows; calves, $250 3 - -¢ 1,850 00 
$1,250, net profit on 50 head of 8 cwt. 
cattle ; also, $460 on dry cows “ 1,710 00 


ditto on 500 wethers, ewes and 
Fe, ditto es and } 1,000 00 


; ditto on 1500 Ibs. wool, at 40cts. 600 00 
,dittoondairyhogs - -— - 250 00 
f atoes, $400 ; 3 acres pears, ' 775 00 
; gooseberries, $25 - 
15,207 00 
Labor of 10 men, wages & board, 2,000 00 
10) 13,207 00 


Product to each hand, $1,330 70 

‘No. VI.—Containing the estates of Major 
Panar Reyspoxp and his five sons. These estates 
lie mostly in contiguity,—an area the diameter of 
which is less than three miles would embrace the 
whole.. Aggregate number of acres of arable land, 
2,733; also, 954 acres of meadow ; assessed value, 


‘*The Mansion Farm, Marsh Mount, contains 
303 acres of arable land, and 137 acres of em’ 
meadow ; assessed value, $31,665. Wau. Rersoup, 
proprietor. 

67 Cotswold sheep (bucks & ewes, for 
. breeders) soldfor - - - 
5 fat muttons sold for $35 each—$175; 


$2,950 00 


also worth of wool - 675 00 
$1,650 worth of butter, net profit on 

55 cows ; do. on dairy hogs, $140; 1,900 00 

calves, $110 p - - - 





*Among peach trees. 


\ 





“« | find by a reference to the assessment recordé,” 
that the average assessed value in the two first prée- 
cinets, is about $70 per acre, on arable land. Me 
third precinct, 950 per acre. 

** T have the honor to be 
* Yours, most respectfully, 
; “ Anrnony M. Hicenss. 
‘¢ How. Cyas. Mason, 
** Commissioner of Patents."’ 


« The importance of the Pea crop, both as an ihe’ 
prover of the land, and a resource for pork, is bat 
just in its commencemefit of realization 
our Farmers. There has been no single article’ 
which has done so much for agriculture, both jm’ 
present profit and future improvement of the soili” 

We extract the above from Mr. Venable’s Ak 
dress to = it prominenee, and to urge upon our 
Maryland friends and others, to make experiments 
with this valuable plant, the field pea, espeéially as 
asecondary crop. Will they not make trial of it 
when they seed their eats—sowing broadcast at the 
same time, and making the xy a substitute for clo- 
ver? To the farmer who for any reason:is unwil- 
ling to sow his corn ground in wheat, the pea sown. 
with oats and only taking possession of the ground 
after the oats are harvested would afford a fallow 
for wheat quite equal perhaps to clover, and one 
year earlier, and a fallow too which may be imme- 
diately followed with clover, as a clover fallow: 
should not be. We have the past season tested its 
value with great success as food for hogs. We 
copy below from the 2nd Vol. of ‘* The Plough, the 
Loom, and the Anvil’’ a portion of a letter addressed 
by the writer of this to the then editor of that 
Journal, : 

ON THE FIELD-CULTURE OF PEAS, AND ON A DEROSE 
OF PEAT IN MARYLAND. ; 
‘ Near Annapolis, December 8, 1850. 

Joun S. Sxinner, Eso.—Dear Sir:—You asked 
me, when I saw you Jast, whether I read. ** The 
Plough, the Loom, and the Anvil.” 1 wish to give 

ou some evidence that I have profited by it. You 
ao called attention repeatedly to the use of the 
pea as cultivated in some of the Southern States, 
and published several valuable papers on the sub- 
ject. A gentleman in the southern part of Virginia, 
several years ago, sent three or four parcels of fa- 
vourite kinds to Dr. M——, who kindly gave me a 
portion of them. One of the kinds, a black pea; 
seemed to have the preference, from the fact that it 
was less liable to rot from ex » and that be- 
ing cultivated in the corn-field and fed or gathered, 
what remained might be relied on to seed the field, 
The land being put in oats in the spring, that crop 
would come to perfection, and then the pea would 
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sae Pen te food Oi itock might: 


*“] have made one very satis 
pea sown broadcast, and ploughed in wi 
of a crop of oats. The pea did, not at all interfere 
with the oats, but took a start after the crop was 
harvested, and made a fine growth. If, on further 
trial, it shall be found that it ny | be grown in this 
way ‘without interfering with the crops of grain, 
how readily it may be introduced into our estab- 
lished rotations, as a substitute for clover on all 
t soils, whether rich or poor the clover being 
on'such soils, as I know by experience, a very uncer- 
tain crop, as a substitute: for clover upon lands 
which, after corn, are sown in oats, because not 
< considered good enough for wheat, and which are 
as unproductive of clover as of wheat. In the ro- 
tation which prevails in some sections where wheat 
is sown upon oat stubble, the pea might intervene 
with great advantage to the land and the crop of 
wheat. And upon wheat sown on clover fallow, 
how readily with a drill may the pea be sown in 
the spring! And instead of the great growth of 
‘*rag-weed,’’ exhausting the land and harboring all 
sorts of insects, how much better to have a crop 
which will fatten ali the beeves and hogs, and en- 
rich the land! Ido not mention the most common 
mode of using it in the Southern States, that of 
sowing broadcast when the corn is laid by, because 
{ think in this latitude we should not in that way 
get the full benefit of the crop. The great advan- 
pe of these suggestionsiis, that they may be adopt- 
without interfering with any established practi- 
ces, and that, with farmers, you know, is half the 

oh 





Tae Litrrte Giant Crusuer.—It will be seen 
by the advertisement of Messrs. Robbins & Bibb, 
that this enterprising firm have purchased the in- 
terest of Messrs, Scott & Mockbee; in this admira- 
ble machine for grinding corn and cob meal. The 
demand for this Crusher has been very great, and 
as the parties purchasing have had the privilege of 
returning within a given period, we suppose that it 
has given very general satisfaction, as we have 
heard of but few instances to the contrary; most of 
which in consequence of defective castings, which 
we feel satisfied the present makers Will take es- 
pecial pains to correct, as they have every facility 
and inducement to guard against every complaint 
on | this score. 








Orrice er THe InspEcTOoR OF Guano, 
N Excha' ildi: 


‘ fo. 1 nge le 
YSIS of followin of Peruvian im- 
A rted during the month ending February 28th, 1855: 
Feb, ist, William Wirt, Le} per ct. ammonia marked A. 
“ JeBenjanin, es “ 
All the above cargoes contain from 12 to 14 per ct. ef Phos- 
Wr cathoce of Mexican have been discharped he tnode 
0 xi in disc! x 
ad WM. S. REESE, State Inspector. 


Baltimore County Farm for Sale. 
ys dvertiser will sell upon easy terms, a’ desirable 
F. > containing Ong Hunprep anp Firty-one 
Acres, located upon the York Turnpike, between the 19th 
and 20th mile stones, and within one and a half miles of 
Menkton Station, upon the Northern Centra! Rail Road. 
The land is in excellent order, and is judiciously divided into 
fields, by good fencing, with an abundant supply of water. 
The improvements consist of asubstantial Stone Dwelling, 
40 by 26 feet, in good repair; a Hay House, and Frame Barn, 
with Stabling, Corn House, aud Wagon Shed. 
tie in the immediate vicinity of places of Public Worship, 
Schools, Mills and Post Offices, and as a healthy location, 
eannot be surpassed in the State. §G-Possession ee im- 
AN 





"diffe 
ties, =i never in any — = 
same relatiens, and contains more desira than 
or senet in Euro - otto Char o. ea. 
v 


attended to as if the parties were personally present. 
; F. D. BE 


rowers in England, and the 9 

Prince Albert, and other early Peas, Early Radishes, 
York, Large York, London Market, Enfield Market 
Battersea, Shilling’s Queen, Fiat Dutch, Drumhead, and oth- 
er choice Cabbages, Purple Cape Brecoli, C Letty- 
ces, Onions, Beets, Beans, Carrets, Parsni 
White Celery, Savoys, Leek, Turnips, Ruta 
bers, Melon, Tomato, Herbs, &c., 
— in great — spring the well tested 

nds, together wi' ec e new eties, superior 

uality, and economical! imprice, to which he repeetfully 
calls the attention of those who require a mong juine ar- 
ticle. His long experience in the seed trade, fully justifies 
him in saying that his Seeds cannot fat! to give general sat. . 
isfaction. 

Orders by mail promptly attended to, and forwarded by 
express, or otherwise, as desired. P 

large supply of English Cabbage Secds are offered at 

wholesale, reasonable. 

FLOWER SEEDS of the choicest kinds, and what 
specially suited to this climate, are offered in collection, 
the following rates—free by post. i 


100 packets, very choicest, $5 00 
100 = Ss Ond ee iihye nn 
Oo « choicest, : ° ° * 2 50 * 
1! ds 2nd . ° . ‘ 20 
Catalogues can be had on application at the Seed 


warehouse corner 7th and H Streets, Washington, D. ©.” 
mb1-2t / . 


———_—_—_— ——-~ 
Fruit and Evergreen Trees- 
rae undersigned offers a fine stock of all 
the Standard Fruit Trees, viz: 
Peach Trees, of fine quality and in great variety} 
Pears, Apples, Plums, Cherries, Apricots, 
Vines, Se. 56,000 English Lancashire Gooseberries, 
strong plants. 20,000 Currants, Victoria, Red and White 
Dutch, Red and White Grape, Black Naples, &c. ue 
Fastolf, Red and White Antwerp Ras - 1,000 Prine 
Albert, Victoria, Champagne and other Rhubarbs. 
An extensive collection of Evergreens, viz : Arauenriasy 
Arborvite, Cedrus deodara, C. Libani, Cupressus funebris, 
Cryptomeria Japonica, Fitz Roya Patagonica, Libocedras 
Chilensis, Pinus Cembra, P. Excelsa, P. Gerardiana 
Webbiana, Pindrew, Cepdralonica, Pingapo, Abeis Me pi . 
A. Morinda, Irish and English Yews, with many other + 
and beautiful Evergreens, at moderate prices. Fan a 
JORN SAUL,” 
mhl-2t Washington City, D.C, 


Fruit and Ornamental Trees... - 


Ww". R. PRINCE & CO., Prasiing. 5 
will send to applicants who enclose 
their New Catologues. No. 1 Fruit and 

sos. Ms, 6; Wislesate Cotslenns te 
ers. oO. 4, olesaie 

0.5 en aud other Seeds. eT ee 


100,000 Presta, teriate nee 


mhl-1t* G. W. WILSON, Malden, Mass. 


H stock that took th Fipst Pre. 
eT ¢ same stoc! t took the 
¢ ‘Llane bien 1853—64, N..Yerk 
aS Pe ea 
= boro, ree 
exhibited at no other places.” . 

> The presentstock is the productef seven 

ferent importations,from different par- 















































been bred in-and-in to 
Refer to Charles 


Cal 
d., Thomas A, - Norfolk, Va. 
’ "GEO. W. WIL ON Maden nfeas. 


Piano Fortes.’ 


or America. 
Riversdale, 
mai-it* 





er subscriber has ulways on hand the largest assortment 


of Pianos in the city, at prices varying from to 


$500, from the celebrated Factories of Chickeri Sons 
Nuns & Clark, Rosenkranz, and other makers, with ful 
Frames. Those who desire a very superior Piano, and at a 
low price, are invited to examine them. 


1 Iron 


QG-Orders from the country will be asfully and faithfully 


18h, Baltimore Street 





mediately. Apply to JOHN MERRY 
mbl Hayfields, near Cockeysville, Md. 


and 
feb 1 Latge Wareroom, 84 Fayette-st. near Charles. 











> c Gale Oe o : 
Foun sacle ogo amount 
ust su f 
Gredatty selected from the vieein of 
Cenatinent. ? 
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a _ Or, Chemical Salts. _ 5 eeegeeen > 
: ssLTS AND GUANO, GROUND PLASTER, AND POT- ys ' Lime . 
ou "» ASH'AND PLASTER. . ” UE; | Report of OTerk Basle Werke, Srom the 
oth- f vi 6 as Of the samples left at this office, a earefull 
rr mt peti eae eebe 2 I sample was taken and analyzed. It AA mink yd 
sta}. | fourth “ “ “ ‘ 3 « — ; 
mat Weoesh and Plaster. @3 per Barrel,or .~ 1 6 wsasessscsaststessreserststenasesssnsesesssensasens 3.o5 
able’ hk @ above Chemieal Conipounds, with or without Guano yo Smande cae COe ange enees RNG is 
lard... | iene offered as the best manures for a Corn or Grass crop, | Water and animal matter ee small quantities of , 
=” : have ever been presented to the Agricultural Interests. - Per Oxide ef Iren and Magnesia)............ee00. us 
ud As atop dressing, they challenge any other. They also af- | Samdd......++eeereseoreeereeccersressseccseesevecceees 2.19 
se ford anaes ph —— sngrevenest te ry The “= 
» demi ates or fixes the ammonia in the Peruvi- atter ble to produce of Ammonia 
jut. avGuano, and makes this poweriu) stimulant, of the same g sti — other in’ vit 
service to the land, as itis known to effect upon the crop. nea ym Sionie: eesti — - 
by The Salts alone, or the one-fourth Guano and Salts, I have no [i oe Rage 000 ccesbscccses cod ehndebedioss! 
reserve in saying, is the best manure in the hill, or for top | Animal quantities of Per Oxide of 
at dressing, that has ever been used. Iron Ae eee eeenn seseesserescesees 21.46 
In the compound of Plaster and Potash, there is a fertiliz- srtececseceeesse B16 
re tag quali which every Farmer should not fail to avail him- of Paris)....... 41.12 
a of, To the growth of fine Tohacco, the presence of Pot- cosgnnchossqoemavne 
@his vital. It requires other manuregit is true, but without +4 y 90.98. 
or applied, good ‘Tobac- De tai gaipedhedeseowesese 2.19 


it, © some extent, either in the soil 
¢0 will not grow. The growth of Tobacco in Virginia and 

has exhausted this element more than any other, 
more than any other it is needed—for Tobacco it is in- 
eee: but for one dollar and a halfan acre, the agri- 

st can fully supply his land with two essential ele- 
ments, ‘Sulphate of Lime, and Potash,’’ which he should not 
neglect to do, even if he applied 300 Ibs. Peruvian Guano to 
the acre, and 



















@ound and in Food barrels, at the lowest market prices. 
Farmers and Pianters ean be supplied with these manures, 
on application to Messrs. Deans & Brown, Richmond. Wat- 
pend n & Co., Petersburg, or their Commission Merchants 
re. 


whe: 
f JOUN KETTLEWELL, 
lacTory—Federal Hill—Orrice—At Ober & Co’s wholesale 
Store, corner of Lombard and Hanover Sts., Baltimore. 
» 2. S. When the Plaster and Potash is intended selely for 
‘ alone, one barrel should be applied to not more 
One acre and a half. mh 


CAUTION. 
Subscriber having bought the right of manufaeturing 
: ‘@nd vending the Seed Sower invented and patented by 
- D, Wells, of Virginia, Dec. 14th, 1852, weuld inform the 
Farme*s and Planters of Calvert County, alse the Counties 
‘ofthe Eastern Shore of Maryland, that he is now prepared to 
\ all who may be in want of a machine that has been 
: and given satisfaction, as to the manner of sowing 
the at a saving of one-fifth of the seed and labor, at the. 

time securing a better set of Clover and Timothy. 

* Mr. T. F. Robinson, at Chas. H. Drury*s, corner of Camden 
Street and Light Street Wharf, is my authorized agent, who 
will give his personal attention to filling-all orders for Ma- 
ehines, and the delivery of them on board of any boat. 
All orders by mail to be ——- paid. Cost‘of Machine de- 
livered on board boat in Baitimore, $5.50, or six dollars 
when delivered at the landing of the purchaser. All persons 
are hereby warned frem trespassing on my right, as the law 

will be rigidly enforced against all such. 

mhl-1t JAMES W. ALLEN, Vender, 








yh WANTED.—Ojie Bull and one Cow, of the West 
Highland or Kyloe breed of Cattlek—One Bull and one 
Cow of the Alderney—A Boar and Sow of the Rates 
breed of Swine—A Buck and three Ewes, of the Scotch black 
face and black legs Sheep, and three Cocks and six Hens of 
the Derby Game Fowls. No communication is solicited, 
unless accompanied, with undoubted certificates of purity. 
J. M. TERENC. 


Armunt, Parish of St. James, La. 


Aan a 





ANTED—A fine milch Cow, now in calf, by a good 
bull, not over 6 years old, of good size and form, of a 
good milk breed, known to give from four to five gallons of 
milk per day, to be delivered in Baltimore about the last of 
arch. WM. M. BAGLEY, P. M. 
‘ At Columbian Grove, Va. 
Or at the Office of the American Farmer. 
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It will not only prevent the Gu- | Animal matter 


for an 3 
ly crop. Pe ee “ 7 
ano frem nag | mischief to his land, but gives a durable im- eapable of jucing of Ammonia......... 31.6 
provement. Every Farmer should apply a Barrel from 13 | Hydrated Sulphate of (Plaster of Paris)........ Ee 
to 3 acres—and —~ less Plaster—to be ey Lae pa s Bi —-— Firent Pate meri ACIG...60eeeceeeeeeslB re 
pro} to say that other manures shoul applied wi . wogcoccsseooaseseatoes , 
he very best Ground Plaster always on kant, well containing of Phi TIC ACId. .cccccccccecccoveedl 
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Super-phosphate of Lime should be 
(oro er phosphates) dissolved in Sulphurie 4 
shows the best mixture of both to be: For every 100 
bones 29 Ibs. of Vil of Vitriol. The compositionof such 0 mix 
g mem 





ture would then be represented by the follow 


Pree . 






The manufacturer will either fall somewhat short ef the 
tire decomposition of the Phosphate, or he will go 
setting Phosphoric Acidfree, which to the consumer is by 1 
ereaed 


means an objection. But it is certainly an object to 

rather than fall short of the mark, so as to leave noneof the in- 
solubie Phosphate unacted on. by com; umbers of 
the above “standard composition” for Super e of Lime 
with those resulting from the analysis of the Supe 
manufactured at the New York Eagle Works, we will percei 


ive 
that the manufacturer has gone neither beyond the entire de- 
composition of the Phesphate, nor to any aceount is he fallen 
short ofit. Besides this, the article contains more of Bi-Phos- 
phate of Lime and Ammonia than the best article made from 
raw bones exclusively could ibly contain, and is therefore 





in every respect well worth being recommended to the agri- 
cue community. 


‘aluation.—If 2,000 Ibs of raw bones, containing 23.6 per 
cent. of Phesphoric Acid are worth $24, then 1 lb. of Pho: 
“a ee san ibe. of Peruvian Guano, containing 14 

in: 9 . it ntaining 
cent, of Phosphoric Acid and 16 per cent. of Ammonia, ore 


worPoris Pho horie Acid.... : 
ts Ammonia....... i 
Aas Soe See Sean i is. of Aumenin b cart 4 do. 
Again: it iphuris Acid axe Worth, #4, then 1 Ib of real dew 
> urie Ac . 
‘ “A Abid is worth 5.3 cts. The Saperphosphate manufac 


= $60 





cared at Oe New York Es 4 bade ~ ooene in 2,000 Ibs: 
276 Ibs. of Phosphoric Ac 6.1 cts. are worth 491918 
76.2 lbs. of Ammonia, which is 9.5 cents are worth..., sexe 714 


And 382.2 Ibs. of real, dry Sulphuric Acid, which at 6.3 ye 


cts.are WO seeee 
And its real money value p. 2,000 lbs. (excluding sme OT 
It isnot ior its containing Phosphoric Acid ina fice sluble 


1 be attributed; but it cor rain “3 me rf 
just ; but as ntains soluble 
‘Acid, it egaily penetrates the soil to which it is applied in all ite 


aris, and forms there with the constituents “ 
5 with lime) the common phosphates in a state of eos gad 
sub-division, as it cannot be effected by any m % 
It is the essential manure for all wher 


RL. 5 
The above invaluable MANURE for sale by R. RB: rite 
& SON, No. 56 South street, sole agent for the of 
Price $45 per ton of 2,000 Ibs., in bags and le 


Stock for Sale. 

HORT HORN BULL, 9 months old, ALDERNEY 
BULLS and HEIFERS, of different ages—DEVON 
BULLS and OXEN—South Down and New Oxfordshire 
SHEEP—SWINE of different breeds—POULTRY, Gc. Ap- 


F 
land. 
Mineral 








ply to the Editors of the American Farmer. mhl 
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Kine Grorce, January 1s, 1855. 


Gentlemen :—Your letter requesting a reply by 


mail, was not received until to-day. Though ra 
probably too late to serve your purpose, I with plea- 
james em the use of Bureall’s mm purchas- 
ed of you last year,jwas entirely satisfactory. - Its 
eutting I regarded as faultless. Four mules of 
moderate size, with occasional change carried it 
throughharvest. The change of animals I think 
might have been dispensed with, as they appeared 
to move with as much ‘ease as in the cultivation of 
eorp. The reaper was in as good condition at the 
eeoelusion, as at the ng of harvest: Should 
all others perform as well as the one I have, they 
eannot fail to give satisfaction. 

' Very respectfully, ROBERT WALLACE. 


apron Wicomico Church, Northumberland Co. 
@., Jan. 25, 1855. 
‘Dent Miri :—In answer to yours of the 19th re- 
ferring to Burrall’s Reaper, as manufactured by 
. The one I purchased of you last season, cut 
h my harvest ; performing its work each day 
to the end without break, or the loss of a moments 
time, except to tighten a tap once or twice—giving 
entire satisfaction in the performance of its work. 
I think it almost an impossibility for any machine 
to doit better, as it does not leave one single head 
of wheat uncut and saved, when well driven. I be- 
lieve in a of one hundred acres, the machine 
willipay for itself, in the superior manner of saving 
the grain over the cradle, to say nothing of the 
great amount of labor saved. . I would not be with- 
eut one; were there cost double what it is. 
Yours, very respectfully, EDWIN BROWN. 
Haurpax, Va. January 29th, 1855. 
Dear Sirs:—Yours of the 19th and 20th are both at 
hand, and I proceed to answer according to your re- 
uest. Allthat Icansay in relation tothe Reaper 
t you sold me last season, is, that [ cut over 7 
tween 100 and 120 acres of land, which was quite 
rough, not having been prepared with the view of get- 
ting a Reaper, and it operated finely ; it cuts clean, 
all sothi ve away about the machine during the 
harvest. "Thad quite a number of visitors to see it 
4 most of whom seemed to be well pleased. 
ours respectfully, ROBERT MOORE: 


_ ‘'Mivestown, January 30th, 1855. 
Gentlemen:—Having used one of Burrall’s Reap- 
ers, purchased of you last season, I herewith tes- 
tify to the merits of the machine ; In my opinion 
there is nota better machine now in use. Think- 
ing on-weceipt of machine, that it was like others in 
my neighborhood, (of different manufacture) would 
sometimes break, I ordered ten dollars worth of 
Extra’s, and to my surprise the extras are still on 
hand, never having used any part or piece of them. 
The land over which the machine worked was not 
seeded with the thought of purchasing a reaper; 
oa wae was very rough, with a great many 
oe urrows, all of which the machine worked 

well over and gave entire satisfaction. 
Very respectfully yours, &c. 
WM. H. GARNER. 
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New Marker, Va., February 5th, 
| Dear Sirs :—I received yours a few days go, 
‘regard to Burrall’s Reaper. 1 cutsome 70 or 80 a 
of wheat with Burrall’s Reaper last harvest, se 
which was badly lodged. It cut the grain perf 






rateon it. The machine performed sopeae my ex- 


ipectation. Icut over some very roug’ 


hard snags off without injury to the knife, . 
though not recommended as a mower, I cut all my 
‘Timothy meadow with it, cleaner than I ever had 
mowing done witha scythe. It will not do well; 

grass, that is very vy or wet. a 








no matter how slow you drive, it will do the ¥ 
well. Itis simple in construction and dura 
‘the only wear of any consequence ‘was the bras 
‘boxes, and that might have been wing to my nat 
‘oiling. enough. 1 submit the above to,you for pub- 
lication if you chose. Yours, ea ae 
E. J. ROSENBERGER: 
Paixcass Anne, January 25th, 1855. ~ 
Gentlemen:—In reply to your note of the 19M 


of ‘‘Burrall’s Reaper” purchased. of you last June, 
I will briefly aa thet 1 gave the reaper a 
trial, on clear level land, the wheat very rank, ane 
the performance of the machine every way equak 
led my expectation. The stubble was left sii 
and even, there was scarcely a stalk left une 
the track of the machine, and I thins under faim 
cumstances, the capacity of the sonnet equal to 
or twelve ordinary scythesmen. Inthe presenti 
demand for and scarcity of laborers, the & 
is an acquisition of great value and impe 
The patentee deserves the thanks of all; 
ever benefits the agriculturist profits the 
community. Very senpocten yours, &c 
JAMES N. DEND 


Jerusatem Minus, Mp. Fe ry 1, 1855-" 
Gentlemen:—In answer to * ped request. in refer- 
ence to my werking of the Reaper which I pur- 
chased of you last year, it gives me pleasure to say, 
that in cutting my crops, it performed te my satis- 
faction, and I consider it a good machine, well 
made, and of a lighter draught than any machine 
I have ever seen. - Respectfully yours, &e. 

JOHN HQLLINGSWORTH. 


Battmore County, January 26th, 1855. 
Sirs;—In reply to yours of the 20th inst., cam 
sayy. that Burrall’s Reaper, which I purchased of 
you last harvest, performed its work entirely to my 
satisfaction, and no breakage occurred to cause.dg- 
tention during the harvest. 

Respectfully yours, 
GEO. H. MERRYMAN. | 
3[$For Prices see February No. Farmer: 


Many more letters could be given, all of which 
speak in equally high terms of this Reaper—but 





we have not space to insert them here. 
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ly clean in all cases ; except when running the i. 
‘rection the = lay so low the bitts could not ope 


| gr ound ; | y 
mong stumps, stones and snags, and cut some v7 ‘| 





















inst., asking information as to the result of my trial | 
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THE BALTOORE “SHOVE HOUSE, 


LITTLE GIANT PATENT | 


C08 MILL, 
16; 1864; also, 


CATLORON FORAGE, OR AGRICUL ATRAL OL, 


i FOR WOOD OR COAL. 


as. Little Giant. |. The Cauldron Furnace is se constructed that the 
P  ‘Dhe subscribers having secured the right from Ly-| boiling is done with less than halfthe fuel required 
(man Scott to manufacture and sell the CORN and/ by any other article, to perform the same amountof 
COB MILL, known as the LITTLE GIANT, are‘ work; it boils equally as quick in front as back; the 
now prepared to execute promptly, in a thorough heat is entirely under the controlof the operator ; 
‘ workmanlike manner, all orders, wholesale and re+}2fter the usual amount of fuel has become ignited, if 
@ (ail, of said Mills. The reputation won by these /the draft door under the pipe isopened, and the front 
ils for the past year throughout the United States, | Closed to a proper point, the boiling will continue 
{ sufficient guarantee of its utility and established | for three hours without any further attention from 
acter. It has cost a large amount of money and the operator, and during the whole time the boiling 
; to bring the Mill to its present state of perfec- | !§ 8°'NE on, the pipe will be as cold as though there 
}, and is now offered to Planters, Stock Feeders | V9 2° fire in the furnace, showing conclusively that 
n prs as a complete article of mechanism, sim- | 9 part of the heat can escape out of the flue. 
snd practical in use and durable in construction.| _’or all manufacturing purposes, and for Farmers’ 
Bronounced by every body to be the. most im-| use, where an equal and governable heat is required, 
nt artiele of the kind now in use, not only well this article is unequalled, and especially for the boil- 
sted for grinding cob meal for stock, but grits or | 98 of Oil and the rendering of Tallow, Lard and 
miny for the table, &c., &c. The LITTLE such like articles, they being fitted for wood or coal; 
received the FIRST PREMIUM at the and for boiling food for stock, and scalding hogs, 


A icultural Fairs of Missouri, Kentucky, | they are invaluable. ‘ 
land*and oh as “Bates, enaciint ba —, If the purchaser after having used the Cauldron 


limentary manner. These Mills are guaran-| Furnace for thirty days, finds that the above recom- 
teed in ap Arma and No. 2 Mill wosreata to | mendation is not fully borne out, he is at liberty to 
grind ten. bushels of feed per hour with one horse, | eturo the same, free of charge, and the money. will 


be refunded. in order that the purchasershobld get 
and offered at the LOW PRICE of $44, all complete, the full advantage of these Cauldron Furnaces, they 


should be used, if for wood, with the coal fixtures, 
as the brick prevents a great amount of heat from 
escaping from the bottom of the furnace. 
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MACCREGOR'S 
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pe for attaching the horse. No. 3 Mill, at $55, 
grinds fifteen bushels per hour, and No. 4, at $66, 
grinds twenty bushels per hour with two horses. 


We have also made arrangements for the exclusive | without the least danger from fire. 
+ privilege of manufacturing and selling vt OA The following is a list of the sizes and prices for 





* ebrated MACGREGOR’S PATENT C -| wood gnd coal, and in appearance the, Cauldron 
' DRON FURNACE or AGRICULTURAL Furnaces are of the latest improved styles: _ 
ER, for the entité Southern Country. lars 





These Furnaces have becn in use for the last six | P"i¢eof Z barrg!. 15 Gallon Cauldron Furnace, $1099 “91s 31 
years; and from the universal satisfaction they have i, FR Gh, Be 7 ape a 2100 5 
given, they cambe recommended with certainty as a re ae * on te 
being far superior to any other ariicle fora like pur- ye Mid lay - * ' 6250 68 50 

d pose Over before offered to the public. 3-$°COUNTY RIGHTS FOR SALE. 


ROBBINS & BIBB, Warehouse, 39 Light Street, below Lombard; Baltimore. 
‘’ 


. Cauld#on Furnace, They can be placed out of doors or under a shed ° 
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sWAvEL saps. = S* aes zB, “WORTRINGTON. 


Farmers’ ‘dnd. Planters’ 


be the convenience of our friends, we will also fill orders 

+ Hair and Lime, on dealers’ terms. ‘We particu- 

in te the pettonnae of the inhabitants of the tide water 

nan of Maryland Virginia, as we give especial atten- 

‘ion toorders from those quarters. 

8. WILLIS & CO. 

8. Witte & Cu., also offer their services us Commission 

Agents, for the sale per ¢ of FIRE WOOD. Having 

snug berths at their whart for ay craft,and storage for large 

quantities of wood, they hejieve that their tacilities for do- 
ing ned business, justity | them in epliciting i it. marl-tf 


‘To Farmers. sd 


300 Tons Ammoniated Super Phosphate of Lime, 
ef a superior quality, meanest and for 





—y C. B. ROGERS, 
mb ot No. 29 Market Street, Phindelphia. 


P Yoke of Oxen For Sale. 


A very superior yoke of OXEN, about 5 years old, well 
broke, which took the first premium at the Md. State, 





erm: , . 
Southern ted (0 give us a call, before , 
East. We are again agents McCormick’s Reaping ant 
Mowing Machine. Both members of this firm b pract 
‘eal mechanics in the manufacture of Agriculta 

ap ey we ent pts ie this Reaper. Fiity-six o 


our bands last year, and we ~ ata 
cftounl ke toe t, but have received many testime- 
nials in their teat 











































aa newer tg the ‘American Farmer,” We ear eolarged our Sture, and coast Vo 
TD ieve mace sr for the Farm- weseed D DBE ARTMENT with our eld business, and we 
aad Planters’ ofthe ofthe Us. every article which they sebipe caramel orders for PIELD and Sana = 
may cuties on their estates. The ba gear Aig fer the last | SEEDS vwarranted fi lia wc 
year or twe, obtained by the sealor of the ea te se con: Neil ‘AM -? FE vounsoN, 
vinced him that a great convenience is afforded to to Pian qt a 
culturist, by having an agency in this city to No, 150 Pratt's a Whig, , 
apply for the purchase of thon things necessary for in farm mari -4t ‘ial As 
operations, with the confidence that their wi will be at-} ~~ it b 
tended to with every co, regard to economy and justice—and NEW AND EXTE BE hs it be 
being thus Geeminds with desire to extend the usefulness - work 
Strecedaaty solr fom our fend nat ae pute ancr| A@RICULTURAL IMPLEMENT wie 
teommissions. We will pay particular attentiod tothe sup-| 9: W. COR. LIGHT & yp farm 
ply of BAUTIMORE, MD. succe 
PERUVIAN GUANO, atthe lowest rates of the Messrs.}. The pubsoribers dee now opening a large eek of cast those 
a & Bro,, the Agents of the Peruviun government, | Of desirable Implement, embracing every arti preps 
from whom we will always obtain our suppiie 8 direct—} Sold in this ¢ city or elsewhere. We enumerate a few ines 
P=; ry} phon gi nae for the purchase Pee nD RG hs 
RICAN G AN, $22 to 830 per ton - , 
ro 
rigs LO tRTS, BONE DUST, SUPER PHOS: in pu 
and other manures tate 
IMPLEMENTS and MACHINERY rel 
é SEL Se & other SEEDS, TREES, PLANTS, which hag.no- wee a arrisone Forts ao 6 ne Mla th ; _ = 
alms “LIVE STOCK, of every description. } \ ose T aol ci “ ; 
All orders will be thankfully received and promptty | popular implemen saa for ni 
aeated io. SAMUEL SANDS be | of coal, 6laes ewes eee have 
NICH. B. WORTHINGTON. | rele. oan TE shoul 
Publishers American Furmer, 128 Baltimore St., Balt., Md. | of PLOUG 1 kinds My me < the vi 
GG Subscriptions received for the “#.IRMER” as above. | sold in this city. Harrow: ma is Pp 
_ teb)- uf | tors, Corn Shellers, Straw ai = Hay " to da 
owen Cc tiers, F Hoes. Shovels, 8 Sc yra- procr 
S. Willis & Co. | tous 
LUMBER YARD, Uxton Dock, root of Coxcorp STREET, } of se 
BALTIMORE. from 
E offer for sale as above, on the best terins, a ehdice | could 
evo ei all articles — _— —_ viz : | fail to call ow stout are a visit eho dyn be at 
White eliow Pine an emloc oards and Scant- | } ere 
: Dressed and Rough Shingles, Laths, Picketa, &c., ke, | Y* Cormer of Light and B dersion st sete Balam: make 


; & NORRIE. Po With 


EE lM! VES.—For Sale, some of m premium m Bee Riven of the 
with bees, Also 4 pair CHESTER PIGs, 2 
old—and 2 Young Chester SOWS, 15 — -- bothin 























and a}so the Pa. State Show. This is a valuable yoke of Oxen. 
Apply at this office. mht-it "{N 


by m mium Roar. Apply to ‘ARNS. The 
‘ mbit a _Btkridge 1 Landing, Ma. ‘ groun 
~ DEVON BULL, a very animal, 5 to 6 years old, My Dotat 
will be sold very low, as wher has no further use, * put in 
for him.—Enqurre at this office. mhl-lt ‘\~§ rende 
—— 4 thing. 
-’ CONTENTS FOR THIS. NUMBER, PT time f 
| gaegcens t Manures, 257|Canadian Wheag in U. 8.25 >) Fy - by th 
Work for March, poo) oad 1.) Ag. Bac.) sprin, 
Mr. Venable’s Add @-culture of Ricé, “ 4 tion 
Benefits of Underdraining m0 « > 
eee S Bee 
Corn Crep of Md. * ’ a 
Selling Corn by Wei: : yw 
A it. of Delaware, 273, and i 
. State Agric. Society, 
Pa. State Agrie. Society, 3 j not w 
N.Hampshire & Education, 275 : 
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